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STANDARDIZATION OF BIBLICAL COURSES* 


Several considerations have been kept in mind in the endeavor 
to carry out the request of the Department of Bible Teachers in 
Colleges and Universities that a standard be formulated as a form 
of college work in Biblical History and Literature. In the first place 
it has been necessary to survey the field and find out if there is any 
consensus of opinion among our best institutions. In the second 
place it has seemed wise not to set the first-class standard too high; 
that is, it should be able to include even small colleges that are doing 
work of recognized college grade but perhaps not having so large 
an equipment as a university, in books, for example, or so extensive 
a range of electives as a large institution could offer. Thirdly, it is 
necessary to recognize the increased interest in Religious Education 
and the demand especially in the Middle West that such studies be 
classified with the Bible group. Finally, as the investigation has 
proceeded it has led to the definite indication of the reason or reasons 
why certain institutions cannot be in the A class of colleges and 
universities offering Bible study. It has therefore resulted in the 
formulation of a series of conditions for classification in five divi- 
sions. 

In handling each of these considerations the committee has en- 
deavored to be as fair and moderate as possible and it is to be borne 
in mind that the tests for Class A are those which in the judgment 
of the committee are the minimum of work for college grade in any 
subject assuming to have a Bible department on a par with other 
departments. 

One hundred fourteen representative institutions of the country 
have been examined and of this number thirty-one are clearly within 
the A class. A few others come very close to it but fail in some one 
or two conditions. But it has not seemed best to include them, much 
as they deserve credit for the high grade of work done, for if we 
are to set up any real standard we must keep to it. Very likely 
within a year or two these institutions will remedy their slight short- 
comings and our list of A institutions will become much longer than 
it is today. 

The committee regrets to report that very many of our colleges 
seem to feel quite self-satisfied with third-grade work, even to pride 
themselves under such conditions upon doing all that could be ex- 


pected in this line. Yet more to be deplored is the attitude of certain 
*Report of the Committee on Standardization of om & and University Biblical Depart- 
i 3 rank K. 
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colleges which must necessarily fall in Class D. Class E represents 
those not pretending to do anything at all with Bible study. State 
universities come in this class especially, but there. are notable ex- 
ceptions even in State Universities, such as Virginia, for example, 
which ranks in Class A. The time is certainly past when any insti- 
tution can take legitimately the attitude that the Bible is not worthy 
of introduction into a college curriculum, since it is a recognized 
classic, as well as a book bearing upon modern problems, with pos- 
sibilities of mental discipline quite equal to if not surpassing many 
other college subjects. State universities seem at present some- 
what handicapped by the various laws against teaching religion, but 
when the public as a whole becomes more enlightened upon the real 
character of collegiate Bible study much of this prejudice will dis- 
appear. 

Following are the tests tentatively adopted for classification of 
institutions. 


Class A: 

Test 1. The department must be placed on a basis absolutely 
independent of all the specialized religious activities of the institu- 
tion. That is, the head of the department must be neither the presi- 
dent of the college, pastor, Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A. secretary, nor 
chaplain, unless this last named person also occupies a definite pro- 
fessorial position. 

Test 2. It must have at least one well-trained instructor for 
the Biblical department alone. 

Test 3. The instruction must be on a plane with other history 
and literature departments, using the standard methods of teaching 
these college subjects. 

Test 4. The hours for the fundamental courses must exceed 
one hour a week. 

Test 5. There must be at least eighteen semester hours of 
work offered in this department. 

Test 6. If Religious Education is included in the department, 
at least twelve out of the eighteen semester hours offered must be 
in Biblical History and Literature. 

Test 7. The institution must have in its library at least 500 
carefully selected modern volumes pertaining to this department 
and adequate modern maps and class-room equipment. 

Test 8. There must be an annual appropriation of funds on a 
reasonable parity with other regular departments having the same 
number of instructors. 
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Class B: 

Test same as Class A except— 

Test 2. The institution must have at least one-half of the time 
of a well-trained instructor for the Biblical department alone. 

Test 5. There must be at least fifteen semester hours of work 
offered in this department. 

Test 6. If Religious Education is included in the department 
at least ten out of the fifteen hours offered must be in Biblical 
History and Literature. 

Test 7. The institution must have in its library at least 300 
modern volumes pertaining to this department. 

Test 8. There must be an annual appropriation of funds for 
this department equal to two-thirds that of a regular department of 
the same size. 

Note. If Tests 4 and 7 of A are the only ones lacking the insti- 
tution may be classified under B. 


Class C: 

This class shall include those institutions having Bible studies 
grouped under what is considered a Biblical department but failing 
to meet the tests for Class B. 

Class D: 

This class shall include those institutions offering in their cur- 
riculum some work in Bible but not having a Biblical department. 
Class E: 

Here are classified institutions in which there is no work in 
Bible offered in the curriculum. 

Under Class A the following institutions seem unquestionably 
to belong: 

Brown, Bryn Mawr, Carleton, Chicago, Columbia, Earlham, 
Grinnell, Hamline, Haverford, Lake Erie, Lawrence, Mt. Holyoke, 
Northwestern, Oberlin, Smith, Syracuse, Vassar, Virginia, Welles- 
ley, Wells, Yale, Randolph, Macon, De Pauw Univ., Drake, Bates, 
Trinity, N. C., Colgate, Lake Forest, Hillsdale, The Western, Woos- 
ter, and Huron, S. Dak. 

Others will doubtless be found upon further investigation. 

This report is necessarily only preliminary, blocking out the 
main lines of procedure which must be adopted if any real standard- 
ization of collegiate Bible study is to be accomplished. It is but a 
tentative plan to be discussed; details may be modified as seems 
wise. The work of classifying institutions where they belong takes 
time. Another year will be necessary to properly cover the field. 











TEACHING THE BIBLE IN COLLEGES* 


This report is based upon the results of a questionnaire sent 
out by the committee to 250 colleges and universities throughout 
the United States. In this list were included representatives of 
every state inthe Union. It included state universities, independent 
universities, denominational colleges, and independent colleges. One 
hundred thirty responses were received though many of these did not 
contain answers to the questionnaire. About 50 sent the college or 
university catalog. 

In most of the state universities no Biblical work is given. This 
is because of state laws which forbid sectarian instruction and which 
have been so interpreted as to bar out all instruction in or about the 
Bible. A very interesting development however is found in that 
several state institutions have made arrangements whereby their 
students are allowed to take work in colleges in the same city or 
town and receive credit for it. 

The basis for this report is very largely the answers from insti- 
tutions which are listed in the accompanying syllabus. In some 
cases the committee has investigated the answers in all the question- 
naires. It seemed wise however to center the work of this com- 
mittee upon the reports of about 55 institutions. It will be noted 
that some of these are not recognized by the committee on standard- 
ization as being eligible to Class A in their report. Your committee 
recognizes this fact. The reason for using this data however is 
that all these institutions have recognized in a dignified way the 
place of Bible teaching in college and university. While they do 
not meet the test in every particular we believe their judgment is 
worthy of consideration. It will be noted that many of the questions 
are not answered fully. Especially in the matter of numbers in 
Bible courses, the data is very incomplete. 

Under the head of Aims of the Department we find a remark- 
able unanimity of judgment. The name most often given to the 
department is Biblical Literature though this is often combined with 
“Religion” and “History.” In the main the purpose of the depart- 
ment is for general culture. Very few of the institutions reporting 
are seeking in a definite way to train professional teachers of Bible. 
The emphasis in the department is almost unanimously upon the 
literary and historical. In class A of fifty-two giving data, forty-two 


*The report of a sub-committee as the Department of Universities and Colleges, on Bible 
Teaching in Universities and Colleges, based wee ~ a of investigation made in 1915-16. 
Committee: Professors Irvin F. Wood, Smith College; J. P. Deane, Beloit College, and Fred 

. Hill, Carleton College, ieaaa 
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indicate that the emphasis is upon the literary and historical aspects, 
eight emphasize both historical and two emphasize the devotional 
chiefly. In class B of forty-seven answering, twenty-nine emphasize 
both and five stress the devotional. This would probably not be so 
unanimous among another group of institutions whose reports are 
not tabulated and are not made the basis of the report. Many in- 
dicate that they made the religious impulse dominant. This may 
mean much or little. 

Another interesting feature in the data concerns the matter of 
major and minor. The fact that so large a number offer a major 
‘indicates that the department is recognized by the authorities as on 
a par with other departments. The fact that so few report students 
majoring in Bible probably indicates various conditions. It may in- 
dicate a sad lack of students who are preparing for definite leader- 
ship in religious affairs. It may indicate simply that the whole idea 
of Bible study is new and has not yet won the interest of the student 
body. The committee feels however that it is not a fact which 
should discourage those who are interested in the future of Bible 
teaching in colleges and universities. 

STANDARD Courses. The committee has tried to formulate the 
returns in such a way as to indicate the general trend in the matter 
of courses offered in the department of Biblical Literature. For the 
purpose of indicating the general trend the committee is accompany- 
ing this report with a tabulated statement. It should be noted that 
in some cases courses which had a different title, but seemed to 
cover the same ground, were numbered together. 

The following is the tabulated outline: 


General Bible Group 


A. Intro. to the Study of the Bible.........-.......... II 
B. English Bible and Bib. History...............-+.... 15 
C.. ERP RAMON 5. ono 5. debs gee nse senveeehenee 15 


New Testament Group 


ae. eR rrr err St rey or 15 
B. New Testament Introduction. ..........+-.....0000- 6 
OM ee eS . PIVULTUTT TET ee 9 
D. Phew Featiet Bieta oi. os nk oc ce eacnwcnws eves 22 
E.. Beginnings of Christianity. .........-cccsccccccccee Io 
F. Life and Teachings of Jesus. ..........cccccccseses 38 
G. . Life ed Temes OF Pik... 5. ic ii ae ee ave 14 
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Old Testament Group 


rev r re ry. Tee ee Tite eT ee eer ee 15 
B. General Introduction ..........+-.. Pee a ee 7 
CC. HEGRUOR Ob sis nace ecndiuvsibics pesbne does 13 
D. Hebrew History and Literature..........--.....00. 38 
E. Prophets, Poetical and Wisdom Literature........... 24 
Missions 
| ee eee Pere rere rs Te ery eet 9 
History of Religion Group 
We ea RTE eee 10 
B. TER GE es eo sik cr scccassareeiak | Sao v eee 24 
C. Piiomeiey OF Gere... oo cee ek 7 
A, Pe eee ree eee es ee 7 
Practical Religion Group 
A. Social Problems of the Church.........0:.sseeees: 9 
BS. Tee Oh kk s5 ak Shoes whence eee bart es 17 
C. Christian Evidences, Fundamentals and Christian 
pe PETE COTTE eT eT CTT ET re er Eee 14 


These proportions obtain throughout the more than one hundred 
institutions reported. It seems fitting that some conclusions be 
drawn from this data. It seems very clear that courses in technical 
introduction are not generally acceptable. It is probably true that 
some of the courses marked as introduction have rather the meaning 
of a superficial survey and are not technical. The number of courses 
in Hebrew and New Testament Greek is rather encouraging as an 
évidence that an increasing number are realizing the need of going 
back to originals. It would probably be found, however, that most of 
those who take these courses are fitting themselves for religious 
leadership. In the Old Testament Group it is very clear that the 
historical and literary study predominates. From a survey of texts, 
purposes, etc., indicated in the responses, it seems clear that most of 
the department leaders believe that technical introduction should 
be made secondary and contributory to a study of the history and 
literature. It would probably be found also that the study of Hebrew 
Religion is a part of the historical study. It was to be expected that 
a study of the prophets would be emphasized. Of the number in- 
dicated under the title Prophets, Poetical and Wisdom Literature, 
most of the courses were in the prophets. 

In the New Testament Group one standard course seems to be 
New Testament History. If we had all the data we would probably 
find that courses D and E above would run together. We would 
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find here as in the Old Testament that purely technical courses in 
introduction are not suitable for undergraduates and are probably 
only taken by those who are specialists. This would leave New 
Testament Literature as one possible foundation course and The 
Life and Teachings of Jesus and of Paul as preéminent foundation 
courses. In the Life of Jesus the emphasis would vary from a study 
of the outstanding facts to a study of the religious and theological 
implications of the life. The study of Paul would of necessity em- 
phasize the Acts and the Epistles. 

It is interesting to note that nine of the Class A institutions offer 
at least one course in missions. Asa matter of fact New Testament 
History might be regarded as a course in Missions, and the History 
of Christianity, which we have tabulated under the History of Reli- 
gion Group, might well be regarded as a course in Missions. 

History of Religion Group. In this group the outstanding course 
would be the History of Religion. It is a grave question whether 
the Philosophy of Religion should be admitted into the Bible depart- 
ment. Certainly if there was a well ordered Philosophy department, 
this course should be a part of that. It is also a grave question 
whether Oriental History should be regarded as a standard course in 
the Biblical department. 

Practical Religion Group. It is very apparent that there is in- 
creasing interest in Biblical departments in the problem of the church. 
This undoubtedly reflects the prevalence of sociological interest and 
the increasing emphasis which the church is placing upon service to 
the community. There is likewise great interest in Religious Edu- 
cation even among those institutions which do not profess to have 
a department of Religious Education. Probably very few of the 
institutions reporting are in a position to offer technical or profes- 
sional courses in Religious Education. The fact that so many 
courses are offered is simply indicative of the growing interest of 
our college Bible departments in equipping their students so that 
they can teach in Sunday schools as they go out to their secular 
work. It is interesting and the writer thinks it is encouraging, that 
the number of courses offered in Christian Doctrine and Christian 
Evidences is not large. If New Testament History and Literature 
and the courses in the Life of Christ and the Life of Paul are 
properly given, there should be little need for any technical course 
in Christian Doctrine. 

Instruction. One member of the committee thought it might be 
interesting to note the academic preparation of those who are at the 
head of Biblical departments. In class A list, so far as data was 
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available, we found the following results : Practically all had the A. B. 
degree ; 22 had the A. M.; 24 had the B. D.; 28, Ph.D.; 5, the S. T. 
B.; and 5, the D. D. Ten had both B. D. and Ph.D.; 13 had the A. 
M. and Ph.D.; 20 had the A. B. and the B. D. The writer is not 
prepared to draw any conclusions from his data. The more im- 
portant question is as to the real professional training received. 


GENERAL QUESTIONS 


Requirement. In answer to the question, Should Biblical Liter- 
ature be Required? 32 in the Class A list favored requirement and 22 
were opposed. In two cases instructors in the department did not 
agree. It seems well to discuss this point somewhat in full. A legi- 
timate and weighty answer to the question of requirement cannot 
be given until some other questions are asked and answered. One 
such question would be: Is the Biblical Department recognized by 
all the faculty as on a par with other departments as to quality of 
work full credit, etc.? If it is not, it is a question whether require- 
ment is a good thing for the student or the department or the col- 
lege. Another consideration: Is the man in the department an 
expert in his field and is he giving full time? If he is an expert and 
is not giving full time because courses are not taken, and if the 
courses are not taken because students are not acquainted with the 
value and the opportunity, there might be good justification for 
certain requirements. If the purpose of the department is to propa- 
gate Christianity or to compel students to be religious, the chances 
are that requirement will not further either cause. If the purpose 
of the department is to give students a knowledge of data which the 
history of education has shown to be valuable or to furnish them 
with a working knowledge of a body of literature which has colored 
other literature and history then it may be that requirement is war- 
ranted. ‘Another important consideration in this discussion is 
whether the curriculum is characterized by a large number of re- 
quired courses in other departments. The point is this, with the 
general attitude of the average student toward things Biblical (born 
no doubt of very poor teaching in Sunday school and home), to 
require him to take a course in Bible would seem a doubtful ex- 
pedient. Any large number of students who were taking a course 
because they had to, would have a tendency to disrupt the course. 
It is interesting to note that with few exceptions the numbers in 
Bible courses where both required and elective work is given are 
large for the one or two required courses and exceedingly small for 
the elective. 
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Those institutions which favored a requirement for Bible sug- 
gested the following courses as suitable to fill the requirement : 

General Introduction. 

Origin of the Bible. 

Literature of the Bible. 

Essentials of Religion. 

English Bible (this is general enough to cover almost anything. ) 

Biblical History. 

Hebrew History and Religion. 

Old Testament and Life of Christ. 

Comparative Religion. 

Should Biblical Literature be Offered to Freshmen? In Class A 
of 50 answering this question, 37 answered in the affirmative and 
13 in the negative. It is interesting to note that among the 13 
answering in the negative are to be found most of the eastern colleges 
whose Biblical departments are of recognized standing. The objec- 
tions to offering Bible to freshmen as stated by the objectors may be 
summed up under three propositions: A. Freshmen are not ready 
for it. B. Freshman year too full of other things. C. They can 
get more out of it in later years. 

The main contentions of those who favored the proposition may 
be summed up as follows: The historical approach to the Bible frees 
their minds of prejudices which would handicap them in other 
courses, particularly in science. Would clear their minds of imper- 
fect and false ideas of religion. If Bible is required, it had better 
be required in those years which are characterized by required work. 
If they got a taste for example of modern approach to the Old 
Testament at the beginning of their course, they would be more apt 
to elect New Testament later. 

Should Life of Christ be Offered to Freshmen? Of 45 answer- 
ing in Class A, 37 replied in the negative and 8 in the affirmative. 
The following remarks are culled from comments on this question: 

“Better make the course cover New Testament History.” 

“Depends on point of view of college,—if orthodox, yes; other- 
wise, no.” 

“Depends on the purpose of Bible study, whether devotional or 
literary and historical.” 

“Depends on the type of student.” 

“For religious but not for cultural ends.” 

“Tf but one course is offered, the imoprtance of the subject might 
justify ; otherwise, not.” 

“Disadvantages outweigh the advantages of such a course.” 
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“We do, and it does no harm that I can see, but I prefer an Old 
Testament course.” 

Are Students Ready to Accept the Modern Point of View? The 
committee used bad judgment in employing the term modern in this 
connection. It would have been better simply to speak of the his- 
torical approach. There was practical unanimity in the answer to 
this question. All advocated the use of straight academic standards 
and methods and all said that students were ready to accept the 
historical method. Most students have not been satisfied with their 
Sunday-school instruction, and even though they will sometimes 
fight for a dogma or for a mode of expression, they soon see that 
the historical method answers more questions than it propounds. 

Should there be a General Course on which further Work may 
be Based? A large majority voted Yes and a fair majority voted 
that the course should be along the line of Biblical history, though a 
large minority desired Biblical History and Biblical Introduction 
combined. Objections to such a course centered in its being super- 
ficial and that it is better to weave the data of introduction into 
specific historical courses. 

Codperation with Church and Sunday School. One extreme in 
the answers to this question was represented by the following re- 
mark: “We do not pay any more attention to church and Sunday 
school work in our Biblical Literature course than do the teachers 
of other subjects in theirs. We area college.” This sentiment was 
offered by the representative of a college which does not have a 
Bible department. One can well sympathize with the motive back 
of this remark. It is another way of expressing the desire that the 
Biblical work shall be treated as other academic work. At the other 
extreme, are those few who attempt with inadequate means to give 
technical and professional training for Sunday-school work. Be- 
tween these two extremes is the most often expressed sentiment that 
the Bible teachers in colleges recognize the need for college bred 
teachers in the Sunday school and that these should have a good 
grasp of the principles of the historical approach to the Bible. It is 
also interesting to note that many departments codperate with the 
Christian associations in advising as to courses and in the training 
of leaders. Perhaps it is well to include under this general head the 
answers to question 7 in the questionnaire. The vast majority in- 
dicated that all such work was indirect and voluntary. Six had 
training courses open to ministers and Sunday-school teachers. The 
following quotations indicate that codperation is not always easy: 

“Churches and Sunday schools are perfectly willing to work 

college professors to death.” 
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“Churches are afraid of the historical point of view.” 

“Cooperation should be on the side of the churches. As it is, my 
work consists largely in undoing the prejudices they create.” 

Washburn reports that it is forced to equip teachers for Bible 
study because in Kansas they have a Bible Credit in Schools law. 

Advice to a College Beginning W ork in Biblical Literature. This 
advice was often voluminous and as often scanty. The following, 
however, represent the general trend of suggestions: 

Get a thoroughly trained man, with personality, who can teach. 

Develop the courses gradually, but make all thorough and worth 
while so that they can stand on their own merits. Have no easy 
courses. 

Do not let teachers in other departments or ministers give fag 
ends of their time. 

Ask experts to lay out courses. 

Study other colleges. “Get a catalog of OUR college.” 

Do not tie up with the Y. M. C. A. or Sunday school work. 

Codperate and coordinate with the Y. M. C. A. 

Grant freedom to the department. 

Make the course broader than merely Biblical. 

Keep the courses strictly Biblical. 

Pay a good salary. 

Build up a good library with modern books. 

The man must understand the conservative point of view but 
teach the modern. 

Knowledge of religious psychology more valuable than a know- 
ledge of languages. 

Below, the committee has tried to summarize under four heads 
the consensus of opinion on the essentials for a good Biblical depart- 
ment. 

A. Have a separate department with at least one man giving 
full time. Have the same standards as other departments as to 
academic work and credit. 

B. Get a man fully equipped for the job with modern point of 
view, with adequate intellectual training. Let him have his doctor’s 
degree if with it he has personality and can teach college students. 

C. Select the courses carefully, giving large place to those which 
have been tried out. The following seven seem to be standard 


courses : 
1. History of Religion. 
2. Old Testament History and Introduction. 
3. New Testament History and Introduction. 
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Life of Christ. 

Paul and His Epistles. 
Hebrew Prophets. 

. Teachings of Jesus. 

Give place for the development of the department. 

D. Where possible, unite with the Psychology, Philosophy, and 
Education departments to form a religious education group. 

Textbooks. It was apparent that there are a lot of good books 
in solution which will probably be precipitated on the Bible teachers’ 
public in the near future. The following suggestions are worthy 
of note: 

There is need for books which are not too technical or too pious, 
that savor neither of the theological seminary nor of the Sunday 
school. 

There is need for books which present the modern point of view 
without compromise or an effort to placate or harmonize. 

There is need for a good book on the century preceding the 
Christian era. 

Need for a syllabus on Old Testament history which would make 
the student use the American Standard Revision. 

Also a demand for the following: 

Life of Christ. 

Apostolic Age. 

Comparative Religion. 

History of Religion. 

Poetical and Wisdom Literature. 

Needs of College Students in Bible Study. First of all they 
need to be made acquainted with the facts about the Bible and the 
history in the Bible. They need to have the historical method pre- 
sented with full sympathy for the traditional view but with insist- 
ence on the validity of the modern view. They need to have new 
content for old formulz and the eradication of prejudices and super- 
stition. As some one expressed it, ‘““They need to know the Bible as 
a modern and perennially vital book and not merely as a work of 
ancient myth and history.” 

The committee desires to state that many colleges are now in 
process of inaugurating new departments in Bible or in improving 
those already in existence. This report is intended for guidance 
rather than criticism. 

The tables giving the results of the investigations made in 1915- 
16 by the Department of Universities and Colleges are given on 
the opposite page. 


SOME 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Department of Universities and Colleges 
Report on Bible Teaching in Universities and Colleges. 


The following Roman numerals refer to the headings of the columns below: 


I. Name of college or university. 
II. Name of department. 


III. Is the emphasis of the department upon the literary and historical, or upon 


the practical and devotional? 
IV. Major or minor offered in the department. 
. Number of majors in the present class. 
VI. Number of elective courses offered. 
VII. Number of students in the elective courses. 
VIII. Number of required courses offered. 
IX. Number of students in the required courses. 
. Number of instructors in the department. 
XI. Number of instructors giving entire time to the department. 
XII. Should Biblical literature be offered to Freshmen? 
XIII. Should the Life of Christ be offered to Freshmen? 











I nh a Iv vww5vmixr 
Adelbert Bib. i. Eto ® ea Sed ee 
Baker Univ. _ Bib. Li it. Hist. *Maj. ae 7 12% 2 32 
Bates Bib. lit. & Rel. tit and Hist. *Maj. 5 | a I Se 
Beloit Bib. Lit. I ae 7 144 1 a lee 
Bowdoin Bib. Lit. Lit. and Hist. .... I re a 
Brown Bib. Lit. & Hist. Lit. and Hist. .... 8 58 ae 
Bryn Mawr Bib. Lit. & Sem. Lg.Lit. and Hist. - .... 6 90 Sa 
Carleton Bib. Lit. Lit. and Hist. *Maj. 9 140 ees 
Chicago Lit. and Hist. .... ae ea rr, 
Colgate Bib. Lit. Lit. Hist. *Maj. 9 180 “a, 
Colorado Bib. Hist. & Lit. Lit. Hist. awe 7 107 Wigs 
Columbia Religion Hist. ohne egy na 
Dakota Wes. Bib. Lit. Lit. Hist. waste 10 93 4a 
Dartmouth Bib. Hist. & Lit. Lit. Hist. *Min. 3 169 al"y 
DePauw Bib. Science All i aae 1 §« Saree 
Drake Rel. Edu. Pract. Dev. *Maj. ae oe a 
Earlham Lit. & Ch. Hist. Lit. Hist. . A 2k a 

mporia Bib. Lit. & Hist. Lit. Hist. + aon ee ee 
Grinnell Bib. Lit. & R. E. Lit. Hist. meee, oe ks eave 
Hamline Bib. Lit. & R. E. Lit. Hist. *Maj. 8 58 eae 
Haverford Bib. Lit. Lit. Hist. Pes 5 to I 40 +f 
Hillsdale Rel. Edu. Lit. Hist. Me. .. sa. «at eo 
Huron Bib. Lit. & Int. Pract. Dev. Pir ae ie 73 +t 
ry Mill Bib. Hist. & Lit. Lit. Hist. Prac. *Maj. .. 21 Ot. ab Oe 
e Erie Bib. Hist. & Lit. Lit. Hist. *Maj. 1 go x 47 +. 
Lake For. Bib. Lit. i Pree os oS — 
Lawrence Bib. Lit. Lit. Hist. ale ee - ee See ae Gay 
Macalester Bible Lit. Hist. “Maj. 2 14 179 4 279 5 
Mills Bib. Hist. & Lit. _Lit. Hist. *Maj. .. 6 22 2 80 2 
Mt. Holyoke Bib. Hist. & Lit. Lit. Hist. *Maj. 7 7 s7 2 204 4 
N. W. Univ. _ Bib. Lit. Lit. Hist. *Maj. 5 9 24, a6 
Oberlin Bib. & Chr. Rel. _Lit. Hist. *Maj. .. Wiss <8 os 
Ohio Wes. -— Bible Lit. Hist. Ti 28 28s 2 
Okla. Univ. lish Bible Lit. Hist. Seat a 4 2 3 
Penn. Univ. ay le Grow Lit. Hist. am ~ eer 4 
Pomona Bib. Hist. & Lit. Lit. Hist. *Maj i eT 
Princeton Hist. Lit. of Rel. Lit. Hist. iwee 2 a ca see 
Rand-Macon Biblical Lit. Hist. sas.) Wer EN «ae ae” wedge 
Ripon Bib. and Rel. Lit. Hist. ition 2, GB ive. cece 
Smith Bib. Lit. Com. Rel. Lit. Hist. pa S$ 132 3 220 3 
So. Calif English Bible , Maj. 3 16 .. » A*ee oe 
Swarthmore Hist. Rel. Phil. Lit. Hist. Prac. *Maj. 4 77 1 100 I 
s Bib. Lg. & Lit Lit. Hist. *Maj. 6 8 133 tee 
Trinity NC. _ Bib. Lit. Mor. Rel. *Maj. ae 2 
Virginia U. Bib. Hist. & Lit. Lit. Hist. *Ma)j. 4 3r I 
Vassar Bible Lit. Hist. een 8 217 2 
Washburn ng Bible Lit. Hist. ee... EB EM ws ce 8 
Wellesley Big. Hist. & Interp. me of Rel. *Maj. 20 10 S17 I 4177 7 
ells Bib. Lit. it. Hist. a 7 20 2 m0 ft 
Wesley N. D. Rel. Edu. Foye Sociol. 
it. Hist. a ee 9 SO 6a. 2 ae 
Wesleyan U. Eth. & Ph. of Rel. i. Hist. *Maj. 5 3 Re 6c. eee 
West. Res. Bib. Lit. Lit. Hist. nee se! «a« @ — 258 
— =. ry i _ ae 3 j<. / Oo 
*Maj. “x 5 Bice ce £S 
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METHODS IN THE FAMILY 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
OF CHILDREN IN THE HOME 


CLARA B. BEATLEY 
Director of Religious Education, Church of the Disciples, Boston. 


The wise parent, recognizing the disposition of the growing mind 
to receive suggestions, selects choice scriptural verses and poems for 
memorizing, places pictures on the walls that suggest noble lives 
and deeds, and through careful selection leads the child into the 
appreciation of elevating music. Brief sentences followed by choice 
stanzas may be used by the family at breakfast, when, after the 
separation of sleep, the members come together in the light of a new 
day. A beautiful custom is the joining of hands about the table, 
and the reciting of an appropriate verse and stanza, followed by a 
brief thanksgiving. Those who have awakened to this symbolism in 
childhood are free from the excess of consciousness which hinders 
family devotion. 

The following verse and stanza may be used as a daily recitation: 


“Man shall not live by bread alone.” 


“Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 
And back of the flour, the mill: 

And back of the mill is the wheat, and the shower, 
And the sun, and the Father’s will.” 


Other appropriate stanzas for this same purpose may be readily 
chosen : 
“Love never faileth.” 


“He prayeth best who loveth best ; 
All things both great and small, 

For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.” 


“They helped every man his neighbor, and every one said to his brother, ‘Be 


of good courage’. 


“If I can stop one heart from breaking, 
I shall not live in vain; 
If I can ease one life the aching, 
Or cool one pain, 
Or help one fainting robin into his nest again, 
I shall not live in vain.” 


At evening, at bed-time, is the golden opportunity for the mother 
to teach a prayer, and to pray it herself, bending over the little one. 
The following prayer has been found useful for this purpose. 
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Our Father in heaven, we thank thee for thy loving care, and we ask thee 
to help us, as long as we live, to be Thy true loving children. Amen. 


The child will learn this by hearing the mother, and will in time 
join in the prayer. 

The following pictures are suggested for constant use in the 
home, to become a permanent possession of the child’s growing 
mind, offering greater sources of interest with the advancing years: 


I. THe Acropo.is 


A hill and a temple. “Earth proudly wears the Parthenon as 
the best gem upon her zone.” Talks about Athens, Phidias and Paul. 


II. THe SistiInE MADONNA 


The idealization of motherhood. Talks upon strength, purity, 
reverence, mother and child, Raphael, Dresden. 


III. THe Correr’s Saturpay NicHT 


A honte picture. Talks upon family relations, especially father- 
hood, and upon yeung lovers. Scotland and Robert Burns. Com- 
pare Whittier’s “Snow-bound.” 


IV. THe SowEr 


Talks about seeds, their growth into plants. The Parable of the 
Sower. France, Millet. 


V. THE SIGNING OF THE COMPACT 


Talks upon the ocean, the ship, the Pilgrims, England and New 
England, America. 


VI. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Talks upon the cabin in the wilderness, the thirst for knowledge, 
the sympathetic heart, the love of home, the great sacrifice for 
country,—the greater indefinable something that made him Abraham 
Lincoln, the first American. 

To the verses at the table and at bedtime, and to the picture 
talks that may come as they suggest themselves, let the singing of 
home songs and hymns find their place on Sunday afternoon or 
evening. Selected poems for ceremony work in the home would 
make another chapter in Religious Education in the Home. 

















ELEMENTARY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH! 


Le1r HALFDAN AwESs, M. A., B. D. 
Lutheran Pastor, Minneapolis 


I. Survey oF ORGANIZATIONS 


The doctrinal position of the Lutheran church makes it of prim- 
ary importance that all religious instruction be in harmony with 
the doctrines of the Lutheran church as expressed in her confessions. 
This confessional interest is accentuated by the fact that the Lutheran 
church occupies a position peculiar to her alone; she demands ab- 
solute loyalty to her distinctive doctrines. This position the Lutheran 
church has been able to maintain, although there is a difference of 
emphasis among the various bodies. In order to maintain the integ- 
rity of her doctrine and practice, the Lutheran church regards as her 
most important mission the careful indoctrination of her children 
and young people. This work she endeavors to accomplish by such 
agencies as the Sunday school, parochial school, Daily Vacation 
Bible school, catechetical instruction, ‘“christenlehre,” Bible classes, 
Young People’s organizations as the Luther League, and by es- 
tablishing secondary institutions of learning. 


HIsTORICAL SURVEY? 


(1) Earliest Beginnings. The Lutherans were in America as 
early as 1630. But it was not before the first part of the eighteenth 
century that any noteworthy immigration from Lutheran countries 


1This study of the religious education of the young in Lutheran churches will be published 
in o issues. The second, to appear in October, will deal with the aims, methods and materials 
used. 

This historical survey is based on the following works: “ 

Neve, A Brief History of the Lutheran Church in America, The German Literary Board, 
Burlington, Iowa, c 4 ; 

Evjen, Scandinavian Immigrants in New York 1630-1674, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1916. 

New Schaff-Herzog, Article, Lutherans. . ; i 

Distinctive Doctrines and Usages of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, 1914. 

Neve has given in the bibliography of his book the following very important source 
material on the Lutheran Church in America: me ‘ 

Hallesche Nachrichten. Halle, 1744, 1750, 1778. Englsh edition, Philadelphia, 1894. 

Muehlenberg’s eigene Lebensbeschreibung, herausgegeben von W. Germann, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, 1881. : 7 

Ursperger, S., Sammlung ausfuerlicher Nachrichten von den Salaburger Emmigranten. 
Halle, 1737-1746. ; : 

Kirchliche Nittelungen aus und ueber Nordamerika, 1843-1866 (being documentary material 
for te origin of Missouri and Iowa synods. 

Ochsenford, S. E., Documentary History of the General Council, Philadelphia, 1912. 

Documentary History of the Ev. Luth. Ministerium of the General Council, Philadelphia, 


Fritschel, Geo. dg Quellen und Dokumente zur Goschichte und Lehrstellung der Iowa 
Synods, Chicago, 1916. 
Sachse, J. a German Pietists of Provincial Pa. (1694-v708) 1895. 


Finck, Ww: J., Lutheran Landmarks and Pioneers in America, Philadelphia, 1913. 
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began. At this early period it was chiefly Swedish and German 
Lutherans that immigrated. 

An important step toward the organization of the scattered 
Lutheran congregations in America was taken by Muhlenberg, 
August 26, 1748, in the foundirig of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, the mother of the Lutheran church in this country. A second 
Lutheran synod was effected when the New York Ministerium was 
found in 1773. 

The latter part of the eighteenth century and the first quarter 
of the nineteenth a noticeable change became evident in this early 
Lutheran church toward the Lutheran confessions and customs. 
She had become more or less influenced by the rationalistic move- 
ments that were at this time current both on the Continent and in 
America. During this period the Pennsylvania and New York 
Ministeriums showed an unwonted readiness to co-operate’or unite 
with Reformed churches, while the Lutheran Catechism and hymn- 
books were for a time superseded by non-Lutheran publications. 

(2) The General Synod. It was for the purpose of stemming 
this tide of rationalism and unionistic tendencies that the five then 
existing synods organized themselves in 1820 into the General Synod. 
It made as the basis of ,its organization the Lutheran Confessions, 
and represents the earliest effort to unite all the Lutheran bodies into 
one synod. 

(3) The Missouri Synod. In 1839 there settled in St. Louis 
and Perry Counties, Lutheran immigrants from Saxony, Prussia, 
and Bavaria. They had left their country because of the prevailing 
rationalism and opposition to the Lutheran confessions in the home 
church. Under the leadership of C. F. W. Walther, this band of 
settlers held together and led a prosperous existence in the new 
country. The most important step toward their organization into 
a synod was taken by Walther in the founding of a semi-monthly, 
“Der Lutheraner,” and a little later the theological monthly, “Lehre 
und Wehre.” In 1847, and still under the leadership of Walther, 
these early settlers, with those who had joined them later, founded 
the Missouri Synod. 

The Missouri Synod piedged itself, without reservation, to the 
Lutheran confessions as contained in the Book of Concord of 1580, 
and rejected all kinds of union and syncretism that had found so 
numerous expressions in the earlier Lutheran bodies. It sought to 
maintain its confessional position by having doctrinal discussions 
at synods, conferences, congregational meetings, by regular visita- 
tion of churches, and the like, but especially by a careful training 
of the young in parochial schools. 
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The confessional interest of the Missouri Lutheran Synod, to- 
gether with the other Lutheran German-speaking bodies in this 
country, is very marked. Their strong confessionalism and prevail- 
ing insistence on the indoctrination of their children in parochial 
schools must be accounted for in no small measure by the fact that 
their early circumstances in the fatherland served to accentuate their 
religious consciousness and sharpen their confessional interest. The 
Scandinavian settlers, on the other hand, left the homeland more be- 
cause of economic motives: It was therefore but natural that the 
confessional interest should not be so highly accentuated with them 
as was the case with their German brethren. It may be said that 
they established churches more as a matter of course, and as a rule 
contented themselves with the general education that the public 
school could offer. However, it was always supplemented as far 
as possible by home instruction and by the Sunday school. 

(4) The earliest Norwegian Movement for Church Organiza- 
tion. The first church organization was made by the Norwegians 
in 1846. The characteristic trait of this movement was its pietistic 
tendencies, which had in the first quarter of the century influenced 
all of the religious life of Norway under the leadership of Hans 
Nilson Hange and his followers. 

(5) The Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Synod. In 1853 
the more conservative element among the early Norwegian settlers 
expressed their dissatisfaction with the confessional position of the 
existing Norwegian church organizations by organizing the so-called 
“Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North America.” Some of the 
leaders in this new movement were represented in the faculty of the 
theological seminary of the Missouri Synod, and for a time the 
ministers of the Norwegian Synod were trained in this school. 

This early connection with the Missouri Synod has in part in- 
fluenced the thinking and the practices of the Norwegian Synod. 
It is a noteworthy fact that of all the Scandinavian bodies, only the 
Norwegian Synod has made a serious attempt to establish parochial 
schools instead of the commonly established Daily Vacation Bible 
school of the other Scandinavian bodies. 

(6) The General Council. The General Council is, next to the 
Missouri Synod, the largest Lutheran body in America. Its organi- 
zation in 1867 was occasioned by the withdrawal of the Pennsyl- 
vania Ministerium from the General Synod because of dissatisfaction 
with its confessional position. 

There have been frequent union and disunion of the various and 
rapidly multiplying Lutheran congregations in this country. While 
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all the Lutheran bodies pledge themselves to the Confession of the 
Lutheran church as embodied in the “Book of Concord of 1580,” 
there is felt to be a sufficient difference of emphasis to justify the 
separate existence of the various general and independent Lutheran 
bodies. It may be noted that at the present time there is a strong 
movement on foot to unite in one organization three of the four 
leading Norwegian Lutheran bodies, viz., the Hague’s Synod, the 
Norwegian Synod, and the United Church.? 

(7) The statistical tables on the present organization of the 
Lutheran Church in America are given in the “Lutheran Almanac 
and Year-Book for 1916” (The Lutheran Publication Society, Phila- 
delphia). 


THE PRESENT STATUS 


I. Tue ParocHIAL SCHOOL 


The term “parochial school” is somewhat misleading, as it naturally suggests that the 
unit of organization is the district. This is the original meaning of the term and as it is used 
in the Catholic Church. According to Lutheran usage the term is used with reference to 
schools that are established and maintained by the 1 congregation for the purpose of giving 
general as well as religious instruction. 


STATISTICS OF LUTHERAN PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS? 


GENERAL SyNops Parochial S. Teachers Pupils 
GOneCal Be Ca ciccs vines rei meaicecces 3 
eS a Ore ee 200 
Synodical Conference. .........0ssccses 
MMIMGGNT IME acces pn ch a pcs ocx ececes 2,250 2,289 96,287 
WOMEN hed ottetadhed xutinecewcecaa 318 118 35,875 
INI 6 od a Dele ic Veslas cores bensues 154 26 16,121 
EMR ocd oa ios Racer antesones tnt +e 75 9 3,021 
EOCENE 3 chavo ce habe ekececaeenies 30 5 1,085 

INDEPENDENT SyNODS 

CRA Tata t adie cnn ccocennce dass 285 122 9,709 
Ce EINES fe cc onsdewlccacs suns 20 7 
COPIER io iio s See vedsowatonse ne 12 12 
CH EO ag a ae pies. ncree cvgnteennle 500 35 11,448 
Genie SIMMENEL oo 65.6 ks since coasccnws II II 702 
INOS WORINEE OUI, connec cccccacetceye 254 


_ 1Cf. “Distinctive Doctrines and Usages of the Evangelical Lutheran Church,” Philadel- 
phia, 1914, p. 233 ff. 

_ ®The figures here given have been secured by means of correspondence with denomina- 
tional secretaries and educators. They are based on the reports that the individual congrega- 
tions send in to their denominational secretaries from time to time, and although incomplete, 
are the latest figures to be had on the work of elementary religious education. 

__ The writer does not know that an effort has been made before to distinguish between the 
different kinds of schools established in the Lutheran Church for the purpose of religious 
education of the young. But it seems to be a distinction absolutely fundamental if the data 
are not to be misleading as to the nature, organization, and work of the schools reported. 

8Its two German-speaking districts, Wattburg and Nebraska, report parochial schools. 
‘Cf. above, Ch. 1, section 5. 


The state churches of Lutheran countries have the religious 
instruction provided for in the regular public school curricula. Re- 
ligious instruction is indeed considered an essential part of any 
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general education. When Lutherans came to this country they 
naturally brought with them State-church ideals of education as 
well as of worship and congregational polity. But early established 
parochial schools gradually disappeared as the congregations turned 
over to the use of English, and their place was taken by the Sunday 
school. The parochial school has, however, maintained itself in the 
German-speaking bodies of the Lutheran church, and in the Missouri 
Synod it has had a remarkable development. The latest available 
statistics on parochial schools are as follows: 
In that portion of the Lutheran church which maintains parochial 
schools, the school consists of the children of a congregation who 
meet with one or more teachers, in a specially erected schoolhouse, for 
the purpose of receiving general and religious instruction. The most 
inclusive definition of such a school has been given by Professor 
Lindemann, at one time a leading educator in the Missouri Synod. 
He says: 


“An evangelical Lutheran congregational school is formed by voluntary 
agreement and resolution of a Lutheran parish, or local church organization, to 
gather its children of prescribed age in a locality, properly fitted up for the 
purpose, to the end of having them thoroughly instructed, within certain pre- 
scribed hours, by a common teacher, chiefly and primarily, in the wholesome 
doctrine of the Divine Word according to the Lutheran Confessions, and to 
advance them in true godliness ; next, to give them instruction and training as far 
as practicable, in such knowledge and accomplishments as are necessary for all 
men in their civil status.”2 


The Lutheran parochial school is a voluntary enterprise, being 
established and maintained by the local congregation. 

“The Parochial school is an institution under full control of the 
congregation . . 

“This supervision extends over religious instruction and secular 
branches, over the latter in so far as they are means of training. As 
branches of learning and knowledge, secular studies are under the 
supervision of the congregation, and this supervision is generally 
exercised by a school board.” 

The members of a congregation will, after having voted to es- 
tablish such a school, assess themselves for up-keep expenses® and 
call the necessary number of teachers. In some instances a so-called 
“school society’’* is organized by some of the wealthier members 
of the congregation, who alone establish and maintain the parochial 
school of the congregation. This is, however, an exception to the 
rule that the school is supported by the congregation as such. 


1Lindemann, Schulpraxis, p. 3, No. 2. 

2Proceedings of the Eighth Convention of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri 
and Other States, p. 18. 

®There is no record of there ever being demand for tax money, from the state, or ex- 
emption from such a tax. 

‘Lutheraner 28, p. 110. 
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The personnel of the parochial school consists of the pastor,? 
who is ¢+-officio the superintendent of the school, a school committee 
elected by the congregation, the school principal and his assistants. 
The teachers are for the most part male teachers. Some women 
teachers are being employed in the lower grade. The teachers are 
trained in normal schools where all the courses are planned with the 
one purpose of qualifying for teaching in the parochial school.” 

The teachers of each synodical district attend regular monthly 
or quarterly conferences or institutes, and also the yearly general 
teachers’ meeting. In the interest of its educational work the Mis- 
souri Synod publishes the so-called “Lutherische Schulblatt,” a 
monthly edited by the faculty of Concordia Teachers’ College and 
published at St. Louis, Missouri. 

The parochial school is organized on the same basis as the public 
school, having for its aim to equal its eighth grade instruction, but 
with this difference, that it devotes the first hour of each day to 
religious instruction, or about one-sixth of the school period. Out- 
side of the material used during this first hour of the school session, 
the parochial school is conducted in the same way and uses the same 
materials* of instruction as the public school. The materials of 
religious instruction are church prayers, the most important Lutheran 
hymns, Bible stories, Bible readings, and the text of Luther’s Small 
Catechism with proof texts and explanations. 

In the first three grades, from about six to nine years, the children 
are taught simple Bible stories, the text of the chief parts of the 
Catechism with Luther’s explanation, and morning and evening 
prayers. 

The fourth and fifth grade instruction presupposes a ready use 
of German and English, since religious instruction is given in both 
languages. The children are now taught more Bible stories, which 
are applied to the experiences of the child. The Small Catechism is 
supplemented by explanations and proof-texts in question and answer 
form, which the children memorize, together with Lutheran hymns. 

In the sixth, seventh and eighth grades the text of the Catechism 
is gone over again, to which is added the Table of Duties and Expla- 
nations, all in all about thirty-five questions and answers, together 
with about eight hundred proof-texts. The Bible stories already 
learned from both the Old and the New Testament are re-read, to- 


1Cf. Sells, C. A. T., The Pastor as Overseer of the School, Schulblatt, 41, p. 3. 

2The Missouri Synod reports two such schools, one_at Seward, Nebraska, with an 
enrollment of 150 students, and the other at River Forest, Concordia Teachers’ College, with 
an enrollment of 225 students. 

*The text books on general subjects are published partly by educators of the church, 
the gy vo ae to make all subjects taught harmonize with the general doctrinal position 
of the church. i yay f 
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gether with additional stories, about sixty from the Old and seventy 
from the New Testament. Important psalms and additional hymns 
are also memorized. Church history covering the first three cen- 
turies is touched upon, while the Reformation period is studied in 
detail.* 

The German Lutheran Church does not look upon this system 
of religious education as represented by the parochial school as a 
temporary device, to be supplanted by the Sunday school or any 
other kind of organization of religious instruction. On this point 
the Missouri Synod has expressed itself in unmistakable terms. 
(See the quotations in Prof. Richardson’s article in this issue.) — 

“Let it be understood that we are not hostile to the public schools. 
We consider them a necessity. We know they have contributed to 
the temporal welfare of this nation. We must have them until all 
Christian denominations establish parochial schools, and even then 
we should have to provide for the children of churchless people by 
means of public schools.’”? 


II. Tue Datty VacaTIon BisLE SCHOOL 


One of the principal agencies of religious instruction in the 
Scandinavian Lutheran bodies, is the Daily Vacation Bible school. 
It supplements, wherever organized, the work of the Sunday school. 
The following table will show how the Daily Vacation Bible School 
is distributed among the Scandinavian Lutherans. The General 
Synod, the United Synod, South, report no such schools ; the number 
of schools reported for the General Council are almost wholly within 
the Augustana Synod, which is Swedish. The German-speaking 
Lutherans who have recourse to the parochial school would have no 
need of this agency of religious instruction. 

The purpose of the Vacation School is to supplement the work 
of the Sunday school, which is felt to be altogether inadequate as an 
agency for instructing the children in the principal doctrines of the 
Christian religion. The Vacation School serves furthermore as a 
means for teaching the children the mother tongue. This has been 
regarded as a very important, although not the primary function of 
the Vacation School. A knowledge of the mother-tongue has indeed 
been a condition for being able to take part in the religious life of 
the congregation, since up to the last years the Norwegian, Swedish 
or Danish languages have been used almost exclusively in their 
religious and social life. 


1Cf. Religious Education, February 1916, p. 8. 
*Proceedings of the Eighth Convention, pp. 18-19. 
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Datty Vacation Brste ScHoors! 


No. _ School- 

SyNops D.V.B.S.5 days Teachers’ Pupils 
Ce SORCE A Rg Sd AIR oF PL ar IO 500° 680° 26,067 
UME SARIN og gins ooo cc denkdemaiens 4 
IQR ME 855 soso vo Oba cedeccccoaes 6 6 
WEMNME UNIMON 6 oho 6 wise one: o:ftinda Ble oe aks 222 222 7,252 
IRON t IEEE vac ve binds cece vepcecresbiaces 
United Noe. Caren... .00 cc csecs ccwsees 46,050 1040" 46,650 
po Rs ae eee 
Norw. Lath.. Free Church’. ............00006: 1,740 2,088 


Norw. Ch. of the Luth. Breth.’............. 


1These statistics are also based on reports which the local congregations will send to their 
. denominational secretaries. They have been secured by means of correspondence with church 

secretaries or from general church reports. They are less complete t the figures given 
on parochial schools. For details, see specific references. _ . oe 

2The figures giving the number of teachers are misleading since the teacher, who usually 
will teach more than one school, is counted once for each school. 

8These schools are of the Swedish Augustana Synod. Cf. above. ; 

4The Sgures include teachers of both parochial and Daily Vacation Bible schools. 

5The Missouri Synod reports a few Saturday schools in a few out-of-the-way congrega- 
tions which are too poor to establish parochial schools. At such places the pastor will meet 
with the children on Saturdays for religious instruction. ; = 
_ Although there are a few parochial schools in the Norwegian Synod (Cf. above statis- 
tics on Parochial Schools) the principal agency besides the Sunday school is the D. V. B. S. 

7These statistics for the Lutheran Free Church are based on report sent to its secretary 
from not 50 per cent of the congregations. 

8There is a movement in the larger cities to substitute for the D. V. B. S. the so-called 
Saturday school, in which the children meet for religious instruction on Saturday afternoons 
in the winter months, instead of during part of the summer vacation. _ 

®Norwegian Church of the Lutheran Brethren also has Daily Vacation Bible Schools, but 
the writer has not been able to secure any report with reference to its wor! 5 r 

Beretning om Det seksogtyvende aarsmode for Den forenede norsk lutherske kirke i 
Amerika, 1915, p. 339. 





The teachers employed in the Vacation School may be both men 
and women, who are secured from the denominational academies, 
colleges or seminaries. Such a teacher will be paid by the congrega- 
tion in which he may be working a monthly salary varying from 
thirty dollars to about fifty dollars, usually, besides being furnished, 
as a rule, free board and lodging. All expenses of the Vacation 
School are defrayed by voluntary subscription. 

No special building is provided for the Vacation School. Wher- 
ever practicable the public school-house is used, and if more con- 
venient, the children will meet in the church. Some churches will 
be provided with special school desks for this purpose. 

The Vacation School is held during the same period as the Public 
School. It is conducted as a rule by one teacher, except in some of 
the larger congregations that employ two or more. The curriculum 
is not graded, and yet there is a general gradation of the work that 
constitutes the program of the school term. A Vacation School 
schedule may be roughly outlined as follows: In case of the younger 
children most of the time is devoted to reading and writing of the 
mother-tongue. From about the age of 9 to 11, when the children 
are expected to have become fairly proficient in the use of the mother- 
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tongue, the text of Luther’s Small Catechism is memorized, while 
practice in reading and writing is continued. They will also be 
familiarized with about fifty Bible stories from the Old Testament 
with about the same number from the New Testament. The child- 
ren in the upper classes, from about eleven to fourteen, will in addi- 
tion to reviewing the text of the Catechism and the Bible stories, 
commit to memory about four hundred questions and answers with 
appropriate proof-texts. Portions are read from the Bible, especially 
from the Gospels. They commit to memory important hymns from 
the Lutheran hymnary. The children will also continue to practice 
reading and writing the mother-tongue, and in some instances a 
little grammar is taught. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to maintain these Vacation 
Schools, as the congregations are introducing the English language. 
Thus as the English language becomes the medium for expressing the 
religious life of a congregation, the necessity of learning the mother- 
tongue in order to participate in the common religious experience 
falls away, and with it a powerful motive for maintaining the Vaca- 
tion School. Another important factor grows out of the rapidly 
improving methods of religious instruction in the Sunday school. 
The Sunday school is coming to be looked to as the solution of the 
difficult problem of adequate religious instruction among the Scan- 
dinavian Lutherans. The Sunday school has indeed come to be 
looked upon by the majority of the Lutherans as the most important 
agency of the church for religious instruction. The General Synod 
and the United Synod, South, rely wholly upon the Sunday school 
for religious instruction. It has been introduced into practically 
every congregation of the General Council and the Scandinavian 
Lutheran bodies. Also the German-speaking bodies, that have the 
parochial schools, have to a large extent introduced the Sunday 
school as one of the most important agencies of the church. 


III. THe CATECHETICAL CLASS 


Practically every Lutheran pastor has his catechetical class. 
It is that group of boys and girls of a congregation, varying from 
twelve to fifteen, who have reached the stage when they are mature 
enough to enjoy the privileges and assume the responsibilities of full 
membership. The pastor meets weekly with his class for about six 
months out of one or two years. Where the children attend paro- 
chial school the class will meet daily for an hour or twice a week 
for two hours. In the catechetical class the pastor will aim to bring 
to fruition what has been the controlling purpose of all previous 
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instruction, whether it has been in the parochial school, the Sunday 
school, or the Daily Vacation Bible school; viz., to prepare the child 
for intelligent church membership. He will give systematic instruc- 
tion in the fundamental doctrines of the Lutheran church. The 
meaning of the Sacraments, Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper is 
especially dwelt upon, and the sacred obligations of church member- 
ship. The class will review again the text of the Catechism with 
explanations and proof-texts and the Bible stories, all of which the 
pastor will carefully explain on which he will question the individual 
. members of the class. He will also require the memorization of some 
of the most important hymns and Bible stories. 

After the pastor has concluded his course of catechetical instruc- 
tion the class is put through an examination in the leading doctrines 
of the church and its way of salvation, which is concluded by the 
Confirmation ceremony. 

The fundamental principles that underlie Lutheran catechetical 
instruction are: (1) that the religious life is governed by gradual 
development rather than by any cataclysmic conversion experiences ; 
(2) that the true religious life must be rooted in an intellectual 
acquisition of religious knowledge; (3) and finally, when the reli- 
gious life is so developed and grounded it will express itself in a 
growing reverence for and need of the Word of God and the means 
of grace. 

IV. THe “CHRISTENLEHRE” 

Among the German-speaking Lutherans it used to be a common 
practice to follow up the work of the pastor’s catechetical class by 
the so-called “Christenlehre.” It would be held either in connection 
with the Sunday morning service or on Sunday afternoon for the 
benefit of the confirmed young people of the congregation, from 
about fifteen to twenty. The pastor as a rule was the leader for the 
“Christenlehre,” and would explain and ask questions on a portion 
from the Catechism. 

Where the Sunday school has been introduced, this custom has 
fallen largely into disuse. In parochial school congregations its 
place has been taken by the Bible class, which meets once or twice 
during the week for the purpose of reading and having explained 
chapters from the Bible. “In place of the ‘Christenlehre’ in most 
of our English Lutheran congregations, the Sunday school has been 
introduced.” 











PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS AND RELIGIOUS DAY 
SCHOOLS IN PROTESTANT CHURCHES 


Norman E. Ricuarpson, Px.D. 
Professor, Boston University School of Theology 


The genesis of an institution reveals its genius. The forces of 
public opinion that brought the parochial school into being are re- 
flected in its organization and program. If public opinion with 
regard to this or any other such institution remains permanent, little 
or no change will take place in the subsequent years of its history. 
If, on the other hand, conditions are such as to make profound 
changes in that back-lying public opinion, these changes are apt to 
be crystallized into modifications in the institution through which 
it finds expression. To understand the parochial school it is neces- 
sary to go back to the corporate sense of responsibility for religious 
education which exists in the religious bodies having charge of it. 


THe NoRWEGIAN LUTHERAN 


A good definition or description of those common convictions 
which in the Norwegian Lutheran Church of today are responsible 
for the parochial school system supported and conducted by that 
church, was formulated not long ago by Pres. K. Lokensgard of the 
Lutheran Normal School, Madison, Minn., in a paper entitled “The 
Lutheran Church and the Public School.” He writes: 


“The two main principles of the Reformation are: Justification by faith alone. 
The word of God is the only true guide for faith and life. 

“The first brings the individual into direct relation to God, through Jesus 
Christ, without any intermediary, and thus, places the responsibility of the soul’s 
salvation upon the individual himself. 

“The second makes it incumbent upon the church to see to it that the Word 
of God is taught in its truth and purity, to every individual within the church 
in order that the Word may become his guide ‘for faith and life.’ 

“The Lutheran Church has always stood for education, primary as well as 
secondary, which is evidenced by the fact that we find today less illiteracy in the 
Lutheran countries than in any other country in the world; it has always stood 
for a Christian education for the masses—an education which is based upon the 
Word of God and through which there breathes a Christian spirit—an education 
consisting of the secular branches together with an intelligent study of the fun- 
damentals of Christianity and coupled with a corresponding discipline—an educa- 
tion, in short, which trains the child for his life and the life to come. Such an 
education i is, in fact, a necessary condition for the future existence of the Luthe- 
ran Church, Neglecting this education is inconsistent with the principles of the 
church and fatal to it. 


GERMAN LUTHERANS 


Why is it that the Lutheran church in America consistently 
through the years, has maintained that education must occupy the 
attention of the church, that it cannot be left to the care of the state 
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alone? Why is it that unlike other Protestant churches, she has 
refused to step aside and delegate the responsibility of the educa- 
tion of her children to the public school? 

Here are some of her reasons formulated by one of her own 
leaders: 

First, the public school “is too narrow in its aim.” 

“Tt aims only at the things of this life. But this present, physical life, though 
very important, is after all but preparatory to the fuller existence beyond the 
grave. Any educational institution, therefore, which knows nothing of that fuller 
life which is the real, ultimate end of human existence, cannot be sufficient for our 
purpose. Moreover, as it lays all stress upon these material things the public 
- school cannot help but tend to make the children worldly minded, a mental con- 
dition which is inimical to that higher, spiritual life. The public school cannot be 
otherwise because it lacks the only educational means by which the children’s 
mind may be lifted above these earthly things—it lacks the Word of God.” 

Second, it cannot give instruction in biblical truths without 
violating the constitutional right of its patrons. A recent writer 
on the subject says: 

“What religious views have the public schools a right to teach? Our 
analysis of the nature of religion shows what is common to all religion and only 
this can be taken up by the school, namely, to show that man is dependent on 
the force or forces at work in this world of ours, and that it is wisdom therefore 
to try to come in harmony with such force or forces. This is all that the public 
schools have a moral right to do in the matter of religious instruction.” 

Third, there is no objection to the public school as an institution 
of learning, but education is not only gaining knowledge of fun- 
damental subjects, it is mainly character-building, but a Christian 
character cannot be built except under the influence of Christianity 
—the Christ-ideal, and this ideal is lacking in the public school. If 
the teacher in the public school is a Christian, he will exert a good 
moral influence upon the children, but at best this influence is largely 
negative. A Christian teacher may prevent the school from an- 
tagonizing Christianity, can make it religiously neutral or harmless, 
and this is as far as he can go. He is prevented from doing positive, 
constructive work of the kind which we believe is essential. On the 
other hand, however, a non-Christian, or an infidel, may make it a 
source of great harm to the spiritual life of the child. By throwing 
slurs at the church and the Bible and especially by the use of text- 
books that give a non-Christian interpretation to the theory of evo- 
lution they cause doubt and indifference to seep into the child’s 
mind. 

Fourth, but, aside from all this, 


“The public school is one-sided in its organization because it aims only at 
developing the intellect, and it does this at the expense of the moral and religious 
nature of the child. It is unpsychological and unpedagogical in its work, because 
it does not give the child a natural and harmonious development; it leaves some 
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of the mental powers untouched. It can therefore never be considered as a 
complete educational institution. Let the public school be made as perfect as it 
is possible for anything human to be, it will yet be insufficient to meet the needs 
of the child, unless the child be but an intellectual animal. For if the child is 
endowed with moral and religious powers, this side of child nature needs develop- 
ment and training as well as the intellectual. . . The public school is not to be 
blamed; it is doing what it was planned to do: give intellectual training and 
nothing more. But it is insufficient for our needs. 


With such convictions as these permeating the Lutheran Church, 
there are but two logical attitudes for it to take with reference to 
the public school. The first is cooperation. The second is, as far 
as the laws of the various states will permit, independently to make 
adequate provision for the education of the children without making 
use of the public school. The former is the method adopted by the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church. The latter is, to a large extent, the 
attitude of the Roman Catholics and German Lutherans. 

Codperation with the public school as advocated by the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran leaders involves only 

First: As far as possible secure the employment of Christian 
teachers in the public schools. 

Second: As far as possible, “see to it that nothing is taught, 
either by teacher or textbook, that is contrary or unfriendly to 
Christianity.” 

Third: In order that the above may be accomplished, cultivate 
friendly relations with the local public-school authorities and take 
an intelligent interest in the work of the public school. 

To the Roman Catholic and to some extent the German Lutheran 
churches, the difficulties and perils of such codperation seem to be 
too great. With them there is the common belief that the only way 
to cause the children to look upon religious education as a vital 
and natural part of the entire system of education is for the church 
to have direct and immediate control of all school work. Thus 
only, it is thought, can proper balance and harmony between moral 
and religious instruction and instruction in the things of this world 
be maintained. 

The present extent of the parochial school system in the German 
Evangelical Synod of North America, a body having 1,074 pastors, 
1,236 church buildings and 727 schoolhouses, is seen in the fact 
that during 1914 “533 pastors taught week-day school, in which 
of course the religious phase of the instruction was especially em- 
phasized, and 758 gave catechetical instruction. The number of 
men and women teachers in the parochial schools was 136, and 
the number of scholars was 17,903. The number of children in 
the confirmation classes was 9,973.” The subjects taught are 1, The 


1Memorial Diamond Jubilee, German Evangelical Synod of North America, pp. 13 and 31. 
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Catechism; 2, Church music; 3, Bible History; 4, “Bibelkunde und 
Bibellesen” ; and 5, Bible Geography. 

We may look upon the parochial school system of the Lutheran 
churches as the expression of: I. The corporate belief that the 
Holy Spirit does not come aside from the Word and the sacraments 
to perform. His work. The Word and the sacraments are held to 
be “the divinely ordained means, in and through which the Holy 
Ghost works.” While holding such a doctrine, this church must 
look with alarm upon the operation of our system of religious edu- 
cation that leaves her children with only “a mere smattering of 
- Bible knowledge.” Channels of divine grace into the lives of the 
boys and girls are opened only by an intelligent appreciation of 
the Word of God. 


“Our Lutheran doctrine concerning the means of grace makes it imperative 
upon us to insist on an early and thorough instruction of the young. Every one 
who believes it with heart and soul that the Word of the Gospel is the incor- 
ruptible seed through which the soul is born again, must, consistently, be an eager 
advocate of the thorough instruction of the children in the truths of the Bible.” 

“No congregation regards the introduction of a Sunday school as making 
sufficient provision for the Christian training of the children. If the Lord asks: 
Feedest thou my lambs? must we then answer: Lord, we feed them one hour 
in one hundred and seventy? And if He asks: Why but once a week? can we 
then answer with a free and easy conscience: Lord, it is the best we can do? 
Certainly all our churches should do the best in their power for their children, 
and should, as soon as at all possible, establish a regular every day parish school.”2 


II. The common conviction that “a school in which the Word 
of God is not taught is not a Christian school in the true sense of 
the term.” At the eighth Convention of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Missouri and Other States (see “Proceedings,” p. 18-41) 
this important religious body formulated and adopted the following 
statements :— 


“Secular studies are, and must be taught in a Parochial School. The 
Parochial School differs, however, from secular schools in this, that in it secular 
branches of study are taught in the spirit of Holy Writ. So important is this 
that a school ceases to be a Christian school the moment the secular branches 
are not conducted in the spirit of the Bible.” (p. 19.) “Congregations will 
see to it that the Word of God be the means of training and the basis of discipline 
in their schools. Training in the Bible sense consists in teaching, admonishment, 
punishment, comfort.” . 20.) 

“The Parochial School is conducted by an apt and truly Christian teacher 
especially called . . . if congregations cannot possibly call a teacher, a pastor 
will do all in his power to fulfill this double duty, thus devolving upon him. His 
love for Christ and the children and the Church of God will prompt him to do so, 
especially since other schools of our day are not conducive to the spiritual 
welfare of our children and since secular studies are a most potent factor in 
religious training.” . But some will say: How about a Saturday school in 
connection with a Sunday school? This is an improvement and a great one, for 
it would double and more than double the Sunday school instruction, and more- 
over, the pastor personally instructs in the Saturday school, while only part 


1“Proceedings of the Sixth Convention of the English Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri and other States” pp. 11, 12. 
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of the teaching of the Sunday school is under him directly. But the question 
is: Will this instruction of two hours weekly impart a thorough knowledge of 
Christian doctrine? 

This mode of instruction in secular matters would prove an utter failure, 
and you know it. You know what the child would learn in the two hours would 
be forgotten in 99 cases out of 100 during the remaining 166. You would not 
try that experiment with your son or daughter in a secular study; will you do 
that very same thing in spiritual matters, matters with which secular studies 
cannot at all be compared in importance? What we want and need for our 
congregations is solid Lutheran stock, well founded in faith and Christian 
we and understanding, and that, as a rule, is reared only in the Parochial 
school. 

“But how about making arrangements with the public school authorities to 
excuse our children, say from 9 to 10 A. M. during which time religious instruc- 
tion can be given them by the pastor? An improvement undoubtedly. It would 
to a great extent remove the objection of insufficient instruction in religion. 
But there another question confronts us: Can this arrangement replace the 
parochial school? We say, no! Fs 

“Let us examine the public school a little more closely. We find that: 1. the 
public school is a school devoid of religious instruction. 2. In it unionistic tenden- 
cies are inculcated and indifferentism is fostered. 3. The teachers are largely 
misbelievers or unbelievers. 4. Discipline is usually actuated by wrong motives. 
5. Books are often not in harmony with God’s Word, but contain dangerous 
errors. 


Tue ReEticious Day ScHOOL 


Outside of those churches that are committed to the parochial 
school policy, there is a rapidly growing sentiment in favor of en- 
larging the scope of their efforts in the field of religious education ; 
that the Sunday school as now conducted presents inadequate oppor- 
tunity for religious instruction is becoming more and more evident. 
With a view to enlarging and supplementing the work done in the 
Sunday school, two movements have already sprung up :—The reli- 
gious Day School movement under the direction of the American 
Institute of Religious Education, Urbana, Ills., Rev. Howard R. 
Vaughn, President; and the Daily Vacation Bible School movement, 
with headquarters in New York City. 

The former began in 1912 with an enrollment of 400 pupils. In 
1913 there were 700, in 1914, the total was 1,500 and in 1915, 2,200 
pupils. During the summer of 1915, such schools, lasting usually 
for two weeks, were held in Toulon, IIls.; Owen, Wis., Madison, 
Wis.; Rockford, Ills.; Galesburg, Ills.; Ann Harbor, Mich.; Eau 
Claire, Wis.; Peoria, Ills.; Oshkosh, Wis.; Geneseo, IIls.; Galva, 
Ills. ;.Belvidere, Ills.; and Trinity Parish, Ills. The daily sessions 
last from 9 to 12 A. M. Twenty to thirty minutes is spent in 
worship. The subjects taught include Bible, Missions (the graded 
lessons prepared by Mrs. Frazier being used), Church History and 
Church Music. The money necessary to pay the expenses is raised 
by subscription, locally, except in a few instances where it is included 
in the budget of the church. No attempt is made to codrdinate 
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the instruction with that of the public school. The teachers receive 
from $5 to $25 per week and expenses. No teacher engaged in this 
work is without professional training. Outside of school hours, 
the play of the childen is supervised by the teachers. 

In the Kewanee Religious Normal School, Kewanee, Ill, courses 
of instruction are now being given that provide normal training for 
religious day school teachers. The courses given cover all grades 
from the kindergarten to the high school, inclusive. 

In an excellent paper prepared by Emerson O. Bradshaw, Super- 
intendent of the Daily Vacation Bible School of Chicago, the follow- 
ing statements are made concerning this significant development :— 

“The fact that school supervision is withdrawn from nearly 20,000,000 elemen- 
tary school children for more than two months of the year is a matter of growing 
concern. After existing agencies for child welfare have done their best, there 
are still upward of 1,500,000 boys and girls who spend sixty-two vacation days on 


the street, exposed to physical and moral danger, untouched by any organized 
philanthropy.” 


A prominent sociologist depicts the situation as follows :— 


“It was discovered by careful observers that children are exposed, especiall: 
in cities, to peculiar dangers during the summer when public schools are closed. 
They seek enjoyment in the streets and are injured by vehicles; idleness opens 
the way to acts of mischief; exposure to heat and dirt injures the health; if con- 
fined at home there are domestic conflicts and occasions of irritation: when the 
schools open in the autumn, the children have forgotten much they have learned 
and have acquired habits of rudeness and disorder which hinder the school work 
and disturb its discipline.”2 

“However excellent and necessary the work of the public 
schools may be, more and more they tend to serve the purpose of 
the system itself and of the children who are in good adjustment 
to it. The companionship becomes formal guidance and the play 
and moral inspiration becomes formal routine.”? 

The Daily Vacation Bible School, therefore differs so fundamen- 
tally from the public vacation school as to constitute an entirely 
different type of school. While many details are the same, the fact 
that the public school tends to become academic and that it must 
of necessity avoid the religious, is the reason for the main difference. 
Thus, the field of the Daily Vacation Bible School is still more 
clearly defined. It looks to a wider use of the church plant. It 
seeks to equip accessible church buildings as daily welfare centers. 
It undertakes to put the church in happy relations with its com- 
munity. It is cosmopolitan in spirit and absolutely non-sectarian in 
motive. The child and his vacation needs is the reason for the 
school. Recreation, free and supervised play, manual work, moral 


1Prof. Chas. H. Henderson, in “Preventive Agencies and Methods.” 
2Miss Harriet Chapell, “The Church Vacation School,” p. 25. 
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guidance, simple worship and patriotism are the principles which 
control the method of the typical Daily Vacation Bible School. 
Play, work and worship go hand in hand. By following the lead of 
these normal and instinctive tendencies of the child it becomes easy 
to maintain the free, spontaneous, holiday-like atmosphere that is 
so important for moral guidance and so necessary for religious 
education. 

The Daily Vacation Bible School movement began in New York 
City in 1901. Rev. Robert G. Boville, the present national director 
of the Daily Vacation Bible School Association, 90 Bible House, 
New York City, conceived the idea of bringing together idle 
children, idle churches and idle students for community welfare on 
the East Side. As an experiment, five church buildings of the 
Baptist communion were opened for Daily Vacation Bible Schools, 
in which manual work, organized play and Bible study went hand 
in hand. These schools were so successful from the start that they 
were repeated and multiplied in following years, and in 1905-6 they 
were introduced into churches of seven communions, in which they 
are still conducted. In 1907 the call from other cities for the intro- 
duction of these schools made it apparent that the time had come for 
the creation of a national organization that should have as its sole 
mission the deepening and extension of the movement. Hence the 
National Vacation Bible School Committee came into existence. 

The extension of this movement has been rapid, as will be seen 
from the accompanying table taken from the 1916 report: 


Ss! 
Year School Center Teachers Children Expenditures, pes Child 
1907 19 4 70 5,083 
1908 29 6 112 7,853 
1909 51 II 209 15,036 
I9IO 82 15 336 19,578 
IQII 102 16 509 20, $26,578.99 98 cents 
1912 160 24 707 38,306 36,755.97 ae 
1913 215 34 1003 50,522 44,057.25 89 “ 
1914 295 60 1840 64,535 54,668.10 Bs 
1915 399 78 2731 73,058 57,752.08 es 


“The figures listed under expenditures represent the total cost 
of operation of these schodls, the average cost of national adminis- 
tration for the last three years being less that 814 per cent of the 
total outlay. It will be noted that the cost per child has gradually 
decreased for the last five years. This is due to the ever increasing 
number of capable and devoted teachers who donate their service 
for the six-week session. Of the 2,731 teachers for 1915, nearly 
2,000 of them gave free service. If all of the teachers of a school 
volunteer their service without remuneration the total cost may be 
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reduced to $75.00 to cover the materials for the manual work and 
incidentals. The total cost of a typical school, including teachers’ 
salaries and material, is about $250.” 

“Forty different nationalities are represented in its enrollment. 
They are—American, Armenian, Belgian, Bohemian, Canadian, 
Chinese, Croatian, Cuban, Danish, Dutch, English, Finnish, French, 
German, Grecian, Gypsy, Hungarian, Indian, Irish, Italian, Jap- 
anese, Jewish, Lithuanian, Mexican, Negro, New Zealander, Nor- 
wegian, Polish, Portuguese, Roumanian, Russian, Ruthenian, 
Scotch, Servian, Slavic, Spanish, Swedish, Swiss, Syrian, Welsh. 
It often happens that representatives from one-third or more of all 
of these nationalities will be enrolled in a single school. The largest 
school in Chicago, with a total enrollment of 626 children, con- 
tained 23 different nationalities.” 

The Daily Program adopted by the National Association and 
used almost universally by the local city organizations is as 
follows :1 





FIRST HOUR 


8:30—Preparation and visitation by staff 
9:15—Doors open and registration 


SECOND HOUR 


9 :30—Opening exercises, all present 
Hymn 
Psalm or other portion repeated in concert 
Lord’s Prayer—said or sung 
Bible Verse and Hymn 
Kindergarten goes out 
Health and Habit Talk 
Thank Offering for Extension 
9 :40—Music period 
Vocal and breathing exercises 
Singing lesson 
Calisthenics and music 
10:05—Bible period 
Lesson represented by children; or 
Taught by sand-table; or 
Given with stereopticon; or 
Told as story by teacher 


THIRD HOUR 


10 :30—Manual work and play in sections 
Hammock-making ’ 
Elementary Sloyd work 
Raffa work 
Basketry 
Sewing 
Weaving 
Work for Children’s Hospital 
Bible Blank Book work 
First Aid and Hygiene 
Play, all 


1College Ministry, Manual with Music and Songs, p. 3. 
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11 :25—Closing exercises—School reassembles 
Daily salute to flag 
America or Hymn 
Children’s Benediction 
March out to music 
2:30—Open air games organized and directed 
Excursions 
Visitation of homes 
Teacher Conference, Monday 


The four important departments are Bible, Music, Manual and 
Kindergarten, but these are not to be thought of as departments in 
the formal academic sense, but rather as a kind of framework to 
every day’s activity. 

Usually each city has a supervisor for each department who 
trains the teachers at the Monday afternoon conference and explains 
the program for the following week; they spend the morning hours 
visiting the schools. 


“In the beginning of this movement the teaching staff was largely made up 
of college and seminary students who were free from school duties during the 
summer season. The Daily Vacation Bible School has served as a practice school 
for hundreds of capable young people who were as much in need of useful summer 
occupation as were the children for whom the schools were held. 

“More recently the tendency has been to recruit the teaching staff from the 
membership of the church in which the school is held. This is due to the fact 
that the churches are increasingly featuring this work, giving it a regular place 
on the yearly program and including it in the yearly budget of expenses. 

















JEWISH WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
AND THE GARY SCHEDULE! 


Since the Jews in this country do not favor a parochial school 
system, but with the exception of a small percentage of the more 
recently arrived immigrants, all send their children to the public 
schools for their general education, we are confronted with the 
problem of developing a plan of Jewish religious instruction which, 
while fully adequate from the Jewish point of view, will at the same 
time not interfere with the activities of the public school. A 
schedule of five hours a week, distributed in three sessions, held on 
Saturday, Sunday, and one week day after school hours, has been 
found to present the most favorable organization. By teaching two 
hours each day, on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Sunday, one 
teacher can handle four classes, giving a total of twenty hours 
per week. Such a schedule has a three-fold advantage. (1) It 
is a most effective organization from the economic point of view. 
(2) It permits the employment as teachers, of college men and 
women, both graduate and undergraduate, leaving them at the 
same time opportunity for further study. (3) It utilizes the 
child’s time in such a way as to interfere little with the public school. 
Five hours a week is a small apportionment for Jewish religious in- 
struction in comparison with the ten or fifteen which some chil- 
dren receive at present. With a proper evaluation of the curriculum, 
however, and with improvement in teachers, methods and the 
physical surroundings in the school, it will be possible, if the pupil 
continues the course regularly for a number of years, to impart, 
in the fewer number of hours, a Jewish education which will be 
wholly adequate. 

In order to carry out the suggested schedule, a six hour public 
school day would be necessary. A longer school day, even though 
the children should be permitted to leave the public schools for 
religious instruction during the day, as suggested in the Gary 
schedule, would be unfavorable. In the Gary schedule, the follow- 
ing difficulties, some of which seem insurmountable, present them- 
selves for our consideration.” 

1. Can a schedule be worked out in such a way that the 
Jewish religious schools will be open approximately when the public 
schools are open, and yet enable the Jewish teacher to meet four 


1Revised report of the remarks made by Mr. Berkson during and after the reading of 
the paper for Dr. J. L. Magnes. See Reticious Epucation, June, 1916. 

2Quoted from a_ report made by Dr. Benderly, director of the Bureau of Education, at 
the meeting of the Delegates of the iit Community (Kehillah) of New York, Nov. 28, 
1915, and published in part in “The Jewish Teacher” Jan. 1916. 
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shifts of children without losing too much time between the shifts, 
for otherwise the per capita cost for Jewish religious instruction will 
become prohibitive? 

2. Will the law permit a child, once it accepts the eight-hour 
public-school day, to receive religious instruction during one of 
the public-school hours—a thing not permissible at present? 

3. In view of the fact that the grading in the public-schvol 
system cannot be the same as in the Jewish schools, will it not be 
a very difficult matter to take any given group as it comes out of a 
public school, distribute the children among the various classes in 
the Jewish schools, gather them together again in a group and 
send them back to the public school? 

4. In view of the fact that a system of Jewish education to be 
worth anything must become self-supporting, and, if the parents 
are supporting the schools, they will have a right to send their 
children to any particular school they may choose in the neighbor- 
hood, such schools being autonomous, will it not be too difficult for 
the public schools to co-operate with these various Jewish religious 
schools, or groups of schools? 

5. Furthermore, since only one-fourth of the Jewish children 
in this city receive religious instruction, only a given number of 
the children in a shift will have to leave the public schools for 
religious instruction, while the rest will remain in the schools and 
will have to be provided for in some other way. Will it not be 
quite a difficult matter to break up classes in such a way as to permit 
perhaps ten children out of forty to go out for religious instruction 
and the other thirty to remain in school to do something else? 

6. If only certain children of a class are to go out while the 
others are to be entertained in the auditorium or in the playground, 
is it not probable that these children who have been leaving the 
public schools for religious instruction will induce their parents to 
take them out of the Jewish religious schools in order that they, 
too, may enjoy the recreational work in the public schools, which 
their companions of the same class, who do not receive religious 
instruction, enjoy? 

The body of Jewish knowledge which must be imparted in 
the Jewish religious school is so complex that we can use only 
teachers who have had special training and who devote all their 
time to Jewish teaching. The problem of procuring proper teachers 
is so important that many engaged in the work of religious educa- 
tion regard this as the be-all and the end-all of the religious edu- 
cational problem. The teachers, working in the schools connected 
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with the Bureau of Education, are drawn from the various colleges 
in New York. They receive their Jewish education in the Teachers’ 
Institute of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. A 
number of graduate workers are attending Teachers’ Coiiege, 
Columbia, for their post-graduate work. The introduction of the 
longer school day, with sessions and intermissions throughout the 
school day, would nip in the bud the plan of using young men and 
women, trained in American colleges, as teachers in Jewish schools. 
It would become extremely difficult to give an adequate training 
_ to our teachers and to those who wish to devote themselves to the 
reconstruction of Jewish education. 

Although the problem of teachers is of high importance, the 
economic situation suggested in the first question above, presents 
even a greater difficulty. The per capita cost per pupil must be 
made low enough to enable the parents to pay for the education 
of their children. Our system of education must be self-supporting 
and not maintained by the generosity of a small body of philan- 
thropists. A system of education organized on a_ philanthropic 
basis would be utterly foreign to the spirit of American life and 
could not be countenanced for that reason alone. It would not 
have the vitality to take root in a democratically conceived com- 
munity. One of our foremost educators said to me recently: 

“Given a sum of money outright, it might be possible to build up 
within the next ten years, a well organized system of education, but 
while we might succeed in creating a system, we would also ac- 
complish the ruin of the people.” Any system of education, and 
especially religious education, which is not in some way responsible 
to the parents whose children are supposed to benefit by its activity, 
is fraught with dangerous possibilities. It allows a few men selected 
often from one point of view, with a highly specialized education, 
and sometimes, too, under pressure, unconscious or otherwise, of 
another small group who support the institution, to dictate the 
educational policy. If methods are made interesting enough, if the 
allurements of good story telling, of the stereopticon, of the victrola, 
of the gymnasium, and of other forms of entertainment are 
generously provided, it ought not to be difficult to carry on, with 
every external indication of success, a great deal of activity which 
on the face of it might look like education. But unless we gain the 
co-operation of the home, and all our work in some way reacts upon 
the home, carrying the parents along with the children, our so- 
called education may be worse than worthless; it may become 
distinctly harmful. Social workers and those active in mission 
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work have committed blunders worthy of being called criminal 
negligence, by failing to recognize this principle. Earnest and well 
meaning folk, but generally ignorant of the life of the people among 
whom they work, they do not realize that quickly learned doctrines 
of salvation, or beautiful phrases about progress and broadmind- 
edness, have in themselves no miraculous saving power that can 
redeem those in whose lives a breach has been made by estrange- 
ment from the home. Because we live so much of our lives at home, 
and our relationships there are so intimate, stripped of the dis- 
tancing conventions of ordinary social intercourse, the habits of 
reaction to persons and social situations formed, become intricately 
interwoven with our very natures. We cannot break the authority 
of the home without at the same time tearing up the groundwork 
of our social judgments and rending the threads that bind together 
our notions of service, of sacrifice, and of responsibility to the 
various groups to which we belong, and through which we become 
members of society. We are quacks, and preparing patent medi- 
cines, if we attempt any plan of education for character or any 
program of social amelioration without regarding the home as the 
keystone institution of our present social structure. 

A self-supporting system of education would assure us the 
interest and the criticism of the parents. But the matter goes still 
deeper. We dare not destroy the idealism inherent in the sacrifices 
that the Jews are making for the education of their children. While 
the Jews of the richer class may be accused of indifference among 
those Jews who still live surrounded by Jewish traditions, the 
desire for giving a Jewish education to their children is deeply felt. 
It is no exaggeration to say that many a family starves itself in 
order to be able to pay tuition fee. The love for education is 
deeply rooted in the folk consciousness. The school is the oft 
recurring theme in our folk songs; it is the ambition of every 
Jewish boy in Lithuania to become a teacher; it is the ambition of 
every Jewish girl to marry a “lerner.” This love of education is 
more than an interesting characteristic of a unique people. It is 
a social habit of mind which the group has acquired in its long 
struggle for survival and it is the cornerstone upon which the 
future perpetuation of the Jew must be laid. The unity of Israel 
is not any longer maintained by geographical limits; nor is the blood 
kinship sufficient to prevent disintegration. The unity of Israel is 
rather a community of spiritual possessions, a community of his- 
torical experiences, of religious and moral attitudes, of hopes and 
aspirations. Such a unity can only be maintained by the educa- 
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tional process. Here the Jewish instinct is profound. At every 
turn of history, when the people were threatened with political 
calamity, the attention of a part of the people was quietly turned 
to the reconstruction of the school. We cannot, therefore, weaken 
the sense of responsibility that each parent must feel for the edu- 
cation of his children, without at the same time undermining the 
future of our people. 

Jewish education must therefore be supported by the people. 
But of course we cannot expect the impossible. For the very 


poor there must be a subsidy, but the per capita cost must be brought 


within the limits of the purse of the mass of Jews. Any change 
of organization which increases the per capita cost is therefore 
attacking the basis of the educational organization. 

It is to be clearly understood that there is no quarrel here with 
the educational principles underlying the Gary schools. The prin- 
ciple of closer correlation between the school and the nature of 
the child and the life surrounding, is welcome to all who are truly 
interested in the betterment of schools. The question # whether 
we want to hastily accept this schedule which will present such 
great obstacles to the proper organization of week-day religious 
instruction. 


THE CHILDREN’S SERVICE AND THE 
CHILDREN’S SERMON 


J. W. F. Davis 
Director of Religious Education, Winnetka, Il. 


There is not a little confusion regarding the Children’s Sermon 
and the Children’s Church. The one suggests the idea of unity 
and the other the idea of separation. The Children’s Sermon in- 
dicates a church making provision for its children. The Children’s 
Church is a parallel organization more or less independent of the 
adult church. We have been having Children’s Sermons. In our 
church school we have developed the idea that the school is one 
department of the church. It has its session before the regular 
morning worship of the church. There is an intermission of fifteen 
minutes between the close of the school period and the beginning of 
the church worship, giving sufficient time for the pupils to go easily 
from the class rooms to the church auditorium, where they sit with 
their parents or in small groups by themselves. They then take 
part in the worship which includes the opening hymn, call to wor- 
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ship, general confession, prayer, Lord’s Prayer, responses, Doxol- 
ogy, responsive reading, Gloria Patri, anthem, reading of the lesson, 
and hymn. This takes about twenty minutes. It is during the 
singing of this last hymn that one of the ministers steps out of the 
pulpit and heads the procession of children to a room prepared for 
them. The order of service is then continued in the other room 
as follows: a hymn, concert reading, a hymn, responsive reading, 
a hymn, prayer, response, a hymn, sermon, a hymn, command- 
ments, response and benediction. This makes the entire time for the 
church worship for the boys and girls one hour. With the march- 
ing out of the church auditorium, readings, hymns, and responses 
it is not at all tiring to the children. 

The stereopticon lantern is used so that there is no need of books 
and papers. The hymns, readings, and responses are thrown on 
the screen and thus the confusion of handling of books is done away 
with. Then too, it keeps the heads of the children up, so that the. 
singing is better because of the undivided attention of the singers. 
One of the older boys runs the lantern and knows the order of ser- 
vice so well that even the minister finds no need to give a signal 
for the next order. This very simple organization makes for good 
discipline. 

Occasionally a common prayer will be used preceding the pas- 
toral prayer and the hymn just preceding is always a prayer hymn. 
Frequently the responsive readings are memorized by some boy or 
girl in the audience and they are called on to lead in the reading. 
Often single verses of the hymns are on one slide thus insuring all 
in the room being able to see easily. This makes possible-a wide 
range of the best hymns, responses and prayers, as one is not tied 
down to any book but only to his ingenuity in making his own slides. 
The making of slides is not a very expensive process in view of the 
results which one is able to accomplish. 

Sometimes the sermon is without slides but with us this is the 
exception rather than the rule. If one is near a slide center, it is 
easily possible to pick out slides which will illustrate the sermons 
as they must of necessity have a good deal of concrete material in 
them. The illustrated sermon is particularly forceful in its appeal 
to the eye as well as to the ear, and one is not confined to biblical 
and missionary material alone. Nature slides are a wonder world 
showing how God works and in many instances, as far as illustra- 
tions are concerned, are ahead of the present biblical and missionary 
slides. Some day we are going to have Bible material adequately 
presented in slide form. There is very little of the missionary 
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lantern slide material which is prepared for children. The Mission- 
* ary Educational Movement is trying to make a start in this direction. 
With a field, containing the most fascinating, heroic, worthwhile, 
stories of Christian life, practically untouched, and with boys and 
girls eager for this kind of material in its wholesome interest form, 
it would seem that we were criminally negligent in not developing 
this field. Our Missionary Boards need to use the services of expert 
story writers who can put the material into attractive form, as for 
illustration the way Norman Duncan is interesting so many in Dr. 
- Grenfell’s work, and then let those who are expert artists illustrate 
these stories, and we shall have a different interest in missions in 
the next generation. We had occasion not long ago to use Pilgrim’s 
Progress. As a story told to boys and girls it has tremendous in- 
terest but every set of slides we have had is crude and lacking in 
artistic effect. Now this incident, if rightly posed, would have a 
great value when reproduced on slides. So our chief problem in 
this whole matter is, to get the story reproduced as a story in inter- 
esting form for young people, both from the point of view of the 
story to be heard and the slides to be seen. Here is a great oppor- 
tunity awaiting perhaps some philanthropically inclined individual 
to work in connection with experts and the Missionary Boards. 

The boys and girls are decidedly frank. They are quick to 
suggest that the sermon was poor, dry or “punk,” and are just as 
quick to say it was good, or “peachy.” But one knows without being 
told in words, whether or not he is connecting with his audience; it 
is evident as time goes on. 

This scheme is planned to reach the boys and girls between the 
fourth and eighth grades. After that period they are expected to 
attend the adult church worship throughout. Sometimes a few 
hang over for a year or two and then finally swing into the adult 
service. We find the plan works well. After the close of the ser- 
vice the boys and girls may go directly home or into the church 
during the singing of the last hymn and sit with their parents. 














RELIGIOUS EDUCATION LIBRARY-EXHIBITS 


A Library-Exhibit may be divided into four parts: 
1. Liprary SECTION. 
Books on Principles, Methods and Text-books. 
Pamphlets and Clippings. 
2. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 
In quantities, intended for free distribution. 
Outlines of Courses. 
Pupils’ Materials. 
Descriptive Material. 
Bibliographies and publishers lists. 
Reports of societies, of forms of work, etc. 


3. CARDS. 
4. EQUIPMENT. 
Maps, Charts. 
“Tools.” 
1. LIBRARY SECTION 
(1) Books. 


As to the books in Library Section, one must keep in mind the 
difference between an Exhibit Library and a regular Library. The 
first purpose in the former is to set the books on any division or 
special subject before the eye. Therefore, all Sunday school text- 
books are grouped in one section, all books on Sunday school method 
in another, all teacher-training books in another place, books on 
“The Family” have a section by themselves, and so with all the prin- 
cipal agencies and aspects of religious training and instruction. 

Then each group of books should be sub-divided according to 
topics, e. g., in Sunday school texts, according to grades and systems. 

Visual Arrangement. Each section has a special distinguishing 
letter: thus, all books on the Bible are marked with an “A,” easily 
seen, all on Church with a “Q” (as indicated in outline of classifica- 
tion below.) This aids visualizing and also aids in replacing books. 
In addition all text books have a distinguishing label, below the 
guide letter, on which grade or division may be written. It will 
help if sections are also plainly indicated by large placards. 

It seems to be of very great importance that a person viewing 
the Exhibit shall be able to see at a glance practically all the books 
therein for any subject or special use. 

An alternate plan would follow the usual library accession 
scheme and disregard the graphic aim, depending on the classified 
card index of books to show all titles on any single subject. 
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Classification. While the Dewey or any other system may be 


followed to make this library part of a larger library system, 
wherever possible it is much better to organize a special marking 
system. The reason is that this is a highly specialized library need- 
ing very close division according to subject. We have adopted a 
system as follows: 


A. 
B. 


ZS CH RPOWZERHOAO 


N 


> NK 


BiBLE (Incl. History, Criticism, Study). 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 

CHRISTIANITY. 

EpuCATION, PRINCIPLES OF (Incl. Religious Education). 

PsyCHOLOGy. 

PRESS. 

PEDAGOGY AND METHOps. 

Eruics (Incl. text books. See also T. 8). 

SocraL (Crime, Amusements, Civics, Health). 

HOME AND FAMILy. 

CHURCHES (Missions Comes under Churches). 

YoutH (Incl. Y. P. Societies and Organizations). 

Sunpay Scuoot (S. 8—S. S. Texts by Grades). 

Pustic ScHoots (T. 8—Texts on Morals by Grades). 

UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 

VOCATIONAL, INDUSTRIAL, etc. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES AND RELIGIOUS PROFESSIONAL 

SCHOOLS. 

ArT AND Music (Incl. Hymn Books and Orders of Worship). 

LIBRARIES, 

CuristTiIAn Associations (Y. M.C. A. & Y. W.C. A.). 

ORGANIZATIONS SIMILAR TO Y. M. C. A., AS FoR HEBREWS, 
RoMAN CATHOLICS, ETC. 


Each of the above alphabetical divisions has a number of sub- 


divisions indicated by numerals, as below: 


A. Rewticious LITERATURE—BIBLE 


Ao General. 

Bibliographies are arranged in each case under the different 
general topics. 

At Commentary. 

A2 History. 

A3 Literary Criticism. “ 

A4 Manners, Customs and Geography. 

As Study. 
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A6 Special Teachings. 
Az_ English. 
A8 Bible for Children, See p. 3, Bible Stories. 
Ag _ Extra-Biblical Literature. 
B. RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
Bo General Works on Philosophy of Religion. 
Br _ Philosophy. 
B2 Philosophy, History of 
B3_ Religion, History of. 
B4 Religion, Comparative. 
Bs _ Religion, Ethnic and non-Christian. 
B6 Religious Problems. 
B7_ Religious Spritual Life. 
C. CHRISTIANITY 

CO General Christology. 

CO.1 History and Biography. 

CO.2 Studies in Life of Christ. 
C1 Psychological Christology. 
C2 Devotional Works. 
C3 Christian Theology. 
C4 Christian Evidences. 
Cs Christianity, History of. 


Go 
GI 
G2 
G3 


Christian Essays 


F. PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 


General Principles of Religious Education. 
Educational Ideals. 

Moral Education. 

General Education. 

Social Education. 

Negro Education (See also S. S. Pub. Schools). 
History of Education. 


G. PsycHoLocy 


Phychology, General. 
Psychology of Religion. 
Psychology of Childhood. 
Psychology of Adolescence 
Psychology of Mature Life. 
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Po 
rr 
P32 
P3 


Psychology of Education. 
Psychology of Therapeutics 
Psychology, Special. 


I. Press 
K. METHODS AND PEDAGOGY 


General Principles. 

Methods. 

Pedagogy. 

Sunday School and Religious Pedagogy. 

Primary School and Child Pedagogy and Method 
Elementary School and Child Pedagogy and Method 
Secondary School and Youth Pedagogy and Method 


M. EruHIcs 
General Works. 
Teaching. 
Christian Ethics and Biblical Ethics. 
Social Ethics. 
Text Books on. 


General Essays. 
History of. 


N. SocraL 
General. 
Institutions. 
Crime. 
Amusements. 
Immigration and Race Problems. 
Citizenship and Civil Problems. 
Christian Social Service and Sociology. 
Health, Sex, Hygiene. 
Labor. 
City Problems. 
Rural Life. 


P. Home AND FAMILY 
General. 
Child and Child Welfare. 
Parents and Marriage. 
Story (incl. Bible for Home). 
Worship and Religious Teaching. 
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Ps Discipline. 
P6 Play. 
P7 Text Books on. 
P8 Sex Teaching. 
Pg Books for Reading in Home. 
Q. CHURCHES AND PAsTORS 
Qo Church History as distinguished from History of Christ- 
ianity (C5) 

Or General. 
QO1.R_ Rural Church. 
Q1.U City Church. 
Q2 Preaching. 
Q3 Pastoral Work. 
Q4 Educational Work. 
5 Worship. 
Q6 Administration. 
Q7 Architecture. 
O8 Texts of Joining. 

Qg.A Home Missions, Church Extension. 

Qg.F Missions, Church Abroad. 

R. YoutH 

Ro Young People’s Societies. 

Ro.a Young People’s Societies Text Books. 
Ri Organizations for Boys and Work with Boys. 
R2 Organizations for Girls and Work with Girls 
R3 Sex Instruction. 
R4 Organizations and Work with Women. 
Rs Organizations and Work with Men 
R6 Organizations and Work with Young Men. 

S. ScHoot oF THE CHuRCH (SUNDAY SCHOOL) 

So General. 

So.A Building. 
St History. 
S2 Organization. 
S3 Methods. 

S3.W_ Worship. 
S4 Special Departments. ; 


Curriculum. 
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S7 
$7.1 

S8 
S8.A 
S8.B 
S8.C 
S8.D 
S8.1 
$8.2 
$8.3 
S8.4 
S8.5 
$8.6 
S8.7 
$8.8 


S8.9 
S8.10 
S8.11 
S8.12 
$8.13 


S8.20 
Sy 


Teacher Training. 
Teacher Training Texts. 
SunbDaAyY ScHooL TEXTS. 


sti pies Age 3. 

Beginners I, Age 4. 

Beginners II, Age 5. 

Primary I, Corresponds to Pub. School Grade 1, Age 6 
Primary II, Corresponds to Pub. School Grade 2, Age 7 
Primary III, Corresponds to Pub. School Grade 3, Age 8 
Junior I, Corresponds to Pub. School Grade 4, Age 9 
Junior II, Corresponds to Pub. School Grade 5, Age 10 
Junior III, Corresponds to Pub. School Grade 6, Age 11 


Junior IV, Corresponds to Pub. School Grade 7, Age 12 

Intermediate I, Corresponds to Pub. School Grade 8, 
Age 13 

Intermediate II, Corresponds to High School Year I, 
Age 14 

Intermediate III, Corresponds to High School Year II, 
Age 15 . 

Intermediate IV, Corresponds to High School Year III, 
Age 16 


Senior I, Corresponds to High School Year IV, Age 17 
College Years incl. Senior II, 111. Age 18-23 

Adults, Age 24 

Sunday School Library Books. 


T. Pustic ScHOOLs 


U. S. Bureau of Education Annual Reports. 
General. 

Educational Administration. 

Elementary Schools. 

Texts, General. 

High Schools. 

Moral Education in Schools (and Religion). 
Play and Recreation (See Amusements N3). 
School Hygiene. 

Text Books for Morals (See Curriculum Following).., 
Text Books for Religion. 

Private Schools. 

Parochial Schools. 

Texts General for Teachers’ Use. PS. 
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T8.a Elementary Grades 1, 2. 
T8.b Elementary Grades 3, 4. 
T8.c Elementary Grades 5, 6. 
T8.d Elementary Grades 7, 8. 
T8.e High School. 


VI 
V2 


WI 
W2 


Yo 
A 
Sp 


U. COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


General. 

History. 

Administration. 

Morals and Religious problems. 

Texts. 

Student Life, customs. 

Church Workers in State Universities. 
Bible Chairs and “Affiliated College.” 
Statistical Reports on Higher Education. 


V. INDUSTRIAL, TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


Vocational. 
Vocational Guidance. 


W. THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


General T. Seminaries. 
Institutions for Training Lay Workers. 


X. ART AND Music 


General. 

Architecture. 

Painting, etc. 

Music. 

Hymnology. 

Worship in Sunday School. 
Worship in Church. 

Worship in Schools. 

Worship in College and University. 


Y. LIBRARIES 


General. 
Methods. 
Sunday School Libraries. 
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Z. Y.M.C. A. amp Y. W. C. A: 


Zo General. 

Z1 History. 

Z2 Organization. 
Z3 Methods. 


Z4 Texts in Bible. 

Zs Texts in Social Studies. 

Z6 Texts in Moral Education. 

Z7 Special for Girls and Women. 

ZA Jewish and Catholic Organizations. 

The Library should have ample facilities, in tables, etc., for con- 
sulting books, for reading, etc. 

Catalogs: At least four catalogs are required, (1) by Authors; 
(2) by Titles; (3) by Subjects (this is an important and valuable 
means of cross reference to all the contents of the library) ; (4) by 
Grades (this is applied only to Text Books, which are given special 
cards according to the grade for which each book is designed). 
When a book is intended for more than one grade separate cards 
will be made for as many grades as the book properly covers as a 
text. 

II. PAMPHLETS 


Pamphlets and clippings are stored in dust-proof boxes, each 
about 3xgxI2, easily accessible, labeled with general subject and 
marked also with guiding letters according to the same classifica- 
tion as the books. One of the most valuable things in such an Ex- 
hibit would be the thorough indexing of all pamphlets. 

The Pamphlet section also includes a group of boxes under 
“Organizations” which contain material on “Sunday-School Asso- 
ciations” and the various Boards and Agencies in all the fields. 


II. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 


This section includes printed material describing texts, courses, 
methods, apparatus for giving reports of plans of work of institu- 
tions and organizations in the field. It is maintained in quantities for 
free distribution and is usually furnished by organizations and pub- 
lishers. A rigid oversight must be maintained to exclude worthless 
material and to prevent commercial exploitation. 

We group “outlines of courses” under the institutions for which 
they are designed : all Sunday school courses together, all Y. M. C. 
A., ete. 
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We now keep almost all material in drawers in filing cases, allow- 
ing visitors to indicate the subjects they are interested in, when an 
assistant directs them to the proper drawer. 

Some outlines of courses, diagrams and collections of material 
may be grouped in frames, properly glazed, and hung on the walls. 


III. CARDS 


This section consists of material designed to show in a graphic 
manner modern methods and materials, forms of records, organi- 
zation, the results of surveys and outlines of curricula. The follow- 
ing is a typical 


PLAN FOR A LOCAL SUNDAY SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


A. MHIstToriIcaL 

Photographs of Church, S. S. building and rooms in the past. 

Text-books used in the past. 

Supplies of previous years, including circulars, announcements. 
B. SURVEY 

Showing physical situation of school in city. 

Social relations. ; 

Statistics of childhood—numbers, health, school relations, play, 
opportunities, etc. 
C. EQuiIPMENT 

Photographs and drawings showing present physical plant, build- 
ings, etc. 

Photographs and drawings, showing other plans of schools. 

Drawings of an ideal S. S. plant for the community. 

Books on Sunday-school building and equipment. 
D. PERSONNEL 

Photographs of present officers. 

ORGANIZATION 

Chart showing scheme of organization and officers. 

Chart showing plan of gradation of classes. 

Photographs of school assembled, all by departments, by classes. 
F. Sunpay ScHOOL PRINCIPLES 

Large cards setting forth the principles of a modern Sunday 
school, showing how large an investment it needs and justifies, how 
small a proportion of time and money it now receives, etc. Set this 
section here, so that interest may be first quickened by all that goes 
before, and ready to receive the arguments of these cards. 
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G. Lesson MATERIAL 

Chart showing plan of graded studies. 

Examples of lesson material, text-books, shown by departments, 
by grades, and by classes. 

Large chart showing the subjects studied. 
H. ACTIVITIES 

Examples of pupils’ lesson work, home work. 

In a permanent Exhibit pupils’ work should be kept in drawers 
(unless the building is dust-free), and models, etc., in cases on the 


tables. 


Examples of manual work. 
Institutions, etc., aided by the school. 
School recreation, play, and social life. 
Sewing classes, cooking, etc., adjuncts to school. 
I. REcoRDS 
Samples of class and departmental record cards, attendance, etc. 
Graphs showing records. Attendance, class work, relation to 


church, etc. 


Graphs showing cross-sections of pupils’ daily lives. 
J. DEMONSTRATIONS 

Of class at work 

Manual work. 

Teachers’ Council, sitting in meeting. 

Kindergarten assembled, plays, etc. 
K. A STATEMENT OF AIMS AND NEEDS 

Set out in simplest, shortest terms possible, on large cards, the 
facts of your community, the plans you have to meet its needs, the 
support which all can give. 


A SUNDAY-SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


The following scheme shows the arrangement of cards as pre- 
pared by the First Baptist Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for a con- 
vention of the Religious Education Association. Cards are arranged 
in groups of three each, as follows: 


or + 
2. 

“. 

FA. a 
5 

6. 


Ideals. The Educational Function of the Church. 

Place. Our City, Membership, School Attendance. 

Equipment. Plant and Apparatus for Educational 
Work. 

Organization. School a Vital Part of Church. 

Bible Study. The General Plan. 

Teacher Training. Scope, Ideals, Method. 
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Ill. 


IV. 


VI. 


Vil. 


VIII. 


IX. 


XI. 


Io. 
Pi. 


12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
a1. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
. &. 
29. 
30. 


31. 
$2. 


Sunday Session Periods. The Three Divisions, 9 :30- 
11:00 A. M. 
Assembly Programs. What we do during Assembly 
Period. 
Devotional Exercises. Children Worshipping with the 
Church. 
The School Bulletin. A Sunday Paper Worth While. 
An Assembly Cartoon. Sketch by Earnest Hamlin 
Baker. 
The Assembly Idea Illustrated. Unique Exercises 
Sketched. 
Curriculum 1911-1912. Theme: The Life of Jesus. 
1912-1913. Theme: The Apostolic Period. 
Graded Service. Children at Work in the Kingdom. 
Expressional Work. In Kindergarten and Primary. 
Manual Method in the Junior. 
In Intermediate and Senior. 
Festivals, Social and Recreational, Out of Doors and In. 
Educational, the Commencement Functions. 
Festival Worship, Processional, Pageant, 
Drama. 
The Boy Scouts. The Twelve Laws. 
Illustrations of Field Practice. 
Illustrations. 
The Camp Fire Girls. Organization and Principles. 
Laws and Customs. 
Illustrations of Practice. 
School Honor System. Colors and Insignia. 
Markings and Court of Honor. 
Seal, Certificates, Honorary 
Enrollment. 
Results, Favorable. 
Field for Improvement. 


THE Carp SECTION 


The card section exhibits various forms of work. It should 
include sets under “The Family,” “Churches,” “Public Schools,” 
“Colleges,” “Theological Seminaries,” “Playgrounds,” etc. An 
example of a section under “Churches” is here given: 
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OUTLINE OF CHILD WELFARE EXHIBIT FOR CHURCHES. 
(1) Introductory 


A few cards stating in epigrammatic sentences the relation of 
religious training to child welfare. 


(2) Physical Equipment 
Photographs showing provision for child welfare in churches. 
Diagrams showing relative investments of churches in child 
equipment and buildings. 
Diagrams of comparative budgets in churches. (I believe a child 
welfare exhibit ought to make the defects and shortcomings stand 
out, as well as the excellencies of the churches. ) 


(3) Curricula 


1. Of Instruction. General graded courses in religion and 
morals. 
Special courses, as sex hygiene, play. 
Vocational guidance. 
2. Of Activities, including social, recreation (including ex- 
cursions, etc.) domestic and manual. 
3. Of Worship. 


(4) Methods 


Shown in photographs of classes, boy and girl groups, libraries, 
etc. 

The ministry of relief, guidance, organizations for child welfare. 
Clubs of mothers, neighborhood and social centers. 

Another plan would be to make the whole exhibit an argument 
on the exact relation and the educational ministry of the church to 
the life of the child. Illustrate each point in an argument with 
diagrams and photographs. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PREPARING EXHIBITS 


Carp SETS 


In order to make a uniform, graphic, striking, and helpful pre- 
sentation, all material must be prepared according to the following 
definite plan: 

Each “Exhibit” must be on cards. Each card not less than 22 
inches by 28 inches, nor more than 24 inches by 32 inches, 
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As to Color, either white or gray, or dark green with white 
lettering. 

Material, either very heavy card or stiff press board. Each card 
is prepared with two brass-grummetted eyeholes for tape in hanging. 

Other Methods: (a) Use beaver boards in frames about 7 feet 
high and 32 inches wide. These frames should fit into bases made 
of blocks of wood about 4x6x12. The beaver board may be fasten- 
ed to the wall of Exhibit Room. 

(b) Use cards about 24x32, heavy, set in frames, each one 
hinged on a center post, after the manner used in art galleries for 
drawings and etchings. 

(c) The cards may be fastened in frames to a running groove 
in a cabinet. 

(d) Treat the cards (28x32) precisely as you would smaller 
cards in a card index, filing them in order in a large box or trunk. 
This is the method used in the R. E. A. office. 

The Legend or Copy, either painted, printed, or written in black 
(heavy gloss black), red may be used for emphasis and for under- 
lining. No letter to be less than one (1) inch high. 

Photographs must be securely fastened; they appear best when 
first mounted on separate cards. Give descriptive legend to each 
photograph. 

Printed Material, when used, should be pasted on securely. 

4. EQUIPMENT 

This section shows the tools by photographs, drawings, or 
samples. ; 

Maps, charts, etc., should be rigorously kept down to the best. 
The larger maps, particularly those in relief, may be hung on the 
walls. The smaller ones should be kept in cases. 

Where there is ample room, the Exhibit might well include fur- 
niture and equipment, the right kind of blackboards, seats, lighting 
arrangements, special class desks, etc. 




















THE SCOUTS AND THE CHURCH 


FRANKLIN D. ELMER 
Minister, the First Baptist Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


The writer is often asked just what the Scouts do in their rela- 
tion to Church life. From experiences with troops working in 
their Church homes, since the beginning of the Scout movement in 
this country, he cites the following: 

An essential of the Scout teaching is the daily good turn. This 
each boy is expected to perform, not as a perfunctory duty, but as 
a cheerful expression of good will and friendliness. Many of these 
good turns are in the interest of Church work, such as distribution 
of literature, letters, baskets; carrying flowers to the sick; errand 
service. In the auditorium the older boys of the troop become aides 
to the ushers, escorts on special occasions, and frequently actual 
participants in the worship, as on Children’s Day, or Festival exer- 
cises. With the teachers of their Bible classes the Scouts prepare 
Bible programs, declamations, pageants; with other leaders they 
assume responsibility in the Junior musical organizations and Junior 
Congregation. And they do these things with a freedom from self- 
consciousness and an absence of the common rebellious reaction 
against public appearance. 

Not to be overlooked is their ability as guides to the out-of-doors. 
Scouts are pathfinders and vanguards to picnic ground and outing 
rendezvous. They know where the best springs of water run, where 
choicest flowers may be gathered, where scenery is loveliest. Their 
task, from the first, is to observe, to acquaint themselves with their 
environment. At the time of conventions they meet trains and con- 
duct guests to their stopping places, answer questions about the 
country, direct and inform on all civic matters. 

Churches that hesitated at first to permit the Scouts to repair the 
downstairs room for their barracks are finding, sometimes to their 
great surprise, that these same boys have become an invaluable force 
in the daily church life. In the busy activities of the modern church, 
whether city or country, a Scout troop is an asset, proportionate 
to the sympathy and care expended upon it, in geometric ratio. 
Through the Scout brotherhood and training any Church may pre- 
pare a vast contribution for its future from the boy life of its present. 

The following “Ten Reasons why a Church Should Adopt 
Scouting” were prepared for and published in “Scouting.” 

1. The Scout Movement has already proved so helpful in so 
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many Churches. Eighty per cent of the vast number of scout troops 
in this country are connected with Churches. 

2. Jesus is the Master Scout. The knightly oath taken by a 
boy on becoming a scout, and the twelve scout laws, are principles 
and ideals from the teaching of Jesus. The practice of Scouting is 
exemplified most perfectly in His life. 

3. The Scout Movement is the best undertaking that has ever 
appeared strictly in the interests of the boy. This is true in its 
simplicity, efficiency, spontaneity, adaptability, and popularity. 

4. In the most normal and wholesome manner, through ad- 
vance in the scout program, the boy is led to consider public confes-" 
sion of Christ, and from practical training to accept in an intelligent 
way the obligations of Church membership. 

5 Thecost of maintaining Scouting for the boys of the Church 
is in the deeper and more valuable things of character—men, not 
money ; interest, not equipment ; leadership, not latitude. 

6. Scouting is the truest form of Christian democracy. En- 
gaged in this big job, the Church of small membership and limited 
means is put on an equality with the Church of large membership 
and unlimited financial resources. 

7. Scouting holds the boy to his Church home during the 
period of his life statistics show that he is most susceptible to the 
drawing influence of other lesser institutions and to dubious and 
damaging relationships. 

8. Scout headquarters are ably prepared in men and material 
to assist the Church in its work of Scouting, in so natural and 
friendly a way that the primary authority and dignity of the Church 
is thoroughly conserved. 

9g. A splendid series of publications, books, periodicals, sug- 
gestive and helpful literature on Scouting, is already available at 
small expense for the local Church. 

10. Scouting provides world vision and fraternity for the for- 
mative age of personal development, as well as training in patriotism 
and good citizenship, thus fulfilling the prophetic ambition of the 
Church toward universal brotherhood. 

















NEWS AND NOTES 


Mr. Emerson O. Bradshaw is the regularly employed Superin- 
tendent for the Daily Vacation Bible School in Chicago. 


President Albert P. Fitch, of Andover Seminary, accepts the 
Chair of Biblical History at Amherst, to begin one year from now. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott chose for his topic at the anniversary of the 
Methodist Board of Sunday Schools at Saratoga Springs, “Religious 
Education in a Democracy.” 


The manual activities of the Chicago Vacation Bible Schools 
will include the making of fly-traps, surely a combination of prac- 
tical health service with hand training. 


On a recent trip to the Pacific Northwest the General Secretary 
of the Association delivered twenty-five addresses at schools, cvileges, 
and churches in Washington and Oregon. 


The new Roman Catholic Archbishop of Chicago has ordered 
that all the work in parochial schools be done in English. This is 
an important step where so large a proportion are of foreign 
parentage. 


The new Education Board of the Congregational Church has 
elected as its General Secretary the Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, Ph.D. 
This Board takes over the educational work of both the Sunday 
school society and the Education Society. 


An exhibit of Sunday Schools and their work was shown at the 
Tennessee State Fair. Demonstrations of class work were given and 
a number of prizes awarded. An interesting account is presented 
in “Workers Council” (Nashville) ior June 1916. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian church has separated 
the Missionary from the Educational department of the Board of 
Sabbath school work. The Rev. Robert Wells Veach, D.D., of Ro- 
chester, N. Y., has been called as secretary of the Religious Educa- 
tional department and the Rev. Gerrit Verkuyl, Ph.D., has been 
invited to Chicago, with headquarters at 509 S. Wabash Avenue, as 
educational superintendent for the Middle Northwest, beginning 
September 1st. In the same way Dr. Geo. C. Fracker has been 
located at Kansas City, to superintend the educational work in the 
Middle Southwest. 
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The Sunday School Journal for May contains a number of ar- 
ticles on recent progress in the Sunday school, including apprecia- 
tions of Editor Kidder, Bishop Vincent and Dr. John T. McFarland. 
The June issue of the same magazine surveys the different plans for 
week-day instruction in religion. 


Frederic Almy, Secretary of the Buffalo Charity Organization 
Society, was elected President of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections at its recent conference in Indianapolis. The 
attendance at this conference broke all previous records for the orga- 
nization. Much attention was paid to the educational side of relief 
and correctional work. 


To the list of officers of departments, as published in RELIGIOUS 
EpucatTIon for June, these should be added: 
Executive Secretary, Department of Universities & Colleges, 
Pres. Mary E. Woolley, South Hadley, Mass. 
Executive Secretary, Department of The Home, 
Rabbi Emanuel Sternheim, Baton Rouge, La. 


The General Secretary recently made a tour of three normal 
schools of the State of Missouri and certain other normal schools in 
other states. The first part of the tour was arranged by the Missouri 
College Conference and included special faculty conferences on the 
problem of preparing young people in the normal colleges for church 
usefulness in their communities. On this tour the Secretary ad- 
ressed over seven thousand different students and several thousand 
people from the various cities. 


Abram W. Harris, LL.D., President of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, resigns that position following his election as Secretary of the 
Methodist Board of Education. Dr. Harris has been Chairman of 
the Executive Board of the Religious Education Association for over 
six years. His removal to New York compels him to resign this 
position. Suitable resolutions have been prepared and adopted by 
the Executive Board. Judge Jesse A. Baldwin, of the Circuit Court, 
as Vice-President takes up the work laid down by President Harris. 

The Chicago Tribune, in an editorial says: “President Harris is 
leaving not a university only, but a community ; and the community 
will be aware of his loss. He was conspicuously successful in 
strengthening Northwestern, doubling the number of students and 
erecting nineteen new buildings. What Chicago will remember him 
for is his whole-hearted and vigorous participation in Chicago’s 
problems. He was chairman, for example, of Chicago’s vice com- 
mission ; he was president of the Union League Club; he kept con- 
stantly in touch with the practical side of municipal affairs.” 





























FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
DIVISION 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, MAY 10. 
Theme, ‘*The Moral Strain Upon Youth.” 


Morning Prayer—Reverend John H. Mathews, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Harry Moore, Executive Secretary, Oregon Social Hygiene 
Society. 

Professor Edward S. Conklin, University of Oregon. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 10. 


Theme, ‘‘What the Organized Forces « Religion are Doing for Religious Education in 
regon.”’ 


Mr. L. R. Carrick, Reed College Report on work of Protestant 
Churches. 

Mrs. L. Altman, Portland. Report of Jewish Work. 

Reverend Walter J. O’Donnell, C. S.C. Report on Work of the 
Catholic Church. 

Discussion, opened by President Wallace H. Lee, of Albany College. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 10. 


Theme, “Religion the Foundation of Morality, and Therefore a Necessary Factor in the 
ucation of Youth.” 


Prayer, Reverend Luther R. Dyott. 

Address, Dr. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary of the Religious 
Education Association, Chicago. 

Address, Dr. Edward O. Sisson. 

Three brief addresses by Rabbi Jonah B. Wise, Father Edwin V. 
O’Hara and Reverend John H. Boyd. 


THURSDAY MORNING, MAY 11. 
Theme, “Religious Education in the Public School.” 


Prayer, Reverend Thomas L. Eliot, Minister Emeritus, Church of 
Our Father, Portland. 

“The Part the ‘Sunday school May Play,” Mr. James F. Ewing, 
Superintendent First Presbyterian Sunday school, Portland. 

“School Credits for Home Study of the Bible,” Mr. J. A. Churchill, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Oregon. 
“The Literary Study of the Bible in High Schools,” Professor Ken- 
neth S. Latourette, Yale College in China, and Reed College. 
“The Gary Plan,” Very Reverend H. M. Ramsey, St. Stephen Pro- 
Cathedral. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 11. 

“The Catholic Parochial Schools,” Reverend George Thompson, 
Church of the Madeleine. 

“Fundamental Principles,” President Stephen B. L. Penrose, Whit- 
man College. 

“Results of the Recent R. E. A. Convention in Chicago,” Dr. Henry 
F. Cope. 

Discussion, opened by Professor Norman F. Coleman, Reed Col- 


lege. 











TRAINING SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
IN NORTH DAKOTA 


One of the interesting educational enterprises in North Dakota 
is the Teacher-Training work done under the auspices of the State 
Sunday School Association. By personal work in week-end periods, 
by correspondence, by liberal use of the newspapers of the state— 
ever generous of their space—the propaganda has been carried on. 
A knowledge of the contents of the Bible, pedagogy, organization 
and conduct of Sunday schools are the chief topics. Two courses 
of study are prescribed—as laid down by the several denominational 
boards and advocated by The International Association,—for one 
and two years respectively. Four examinations are given on each 
course. By far the majority of the classes are union classes, some 
including even a half dozen different denominations each. 

The present status is as follows: 

No. of graduates, 747 (106 in a reading course) 
No. now enrolled, 2,759 
No. of classes enrolled, 247 

It is impossible to say how many of the 2,700 now enrolled are 
working. Each year two or three hundred names are dropped from 
the roll, sometimes only to be put back on the receipt of an examina- 
tion paper with explanations and apology for delay. However, out 
of the mass of 2,500 names a hundred or more are rounded up 
each year for graduation. 

The spring commencements are put on the level with the high- 
school procedure. Local commencements are followed by county 
commencements, and the finale is the State Commencement held 
in connection with the annual State Convention. 

The work has rendered invaluable service: 

1. Thechurches have been reinforced in their educational work 
by additions to the teaching ranks and by a general toning up 
of the work. 

2. People are encouraged to take up study, who otherwise 
would never be reached by any educational influence. There are 
more people enrolled in this work than in any two institutions of 
higher learning in the state, and these are the rank and file, the 
men and women on whose shoulders rest the burdens of state and 
church. 

3. Homes are reached by educational influences as they could 
not have been reached in any other way. Families for whom long 
winter evenings were boredom have a way opened for the profitable 
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investment of idle hours. The inactive winter season becomes a 
season of preparation. Especially is this the case where, as often, 
several members of a family join in the study of the course. 

4. It has proved one of the greatest socializing forces in the 
state. The writer has attended commencement occasions, as men- 
tioned above, where people had motored in fifteen to twenty miles. 
For people to gather to the fortnightly or even weekly meetings 
from points a half-dozen miles away is of frequent occurrence. 

5. This organization has been a large factor in promoting the 
high-school syllabus. In season and out of season, by voice and by 
printed propaganda the syllabus has been held up before the people 
and its merits made known. 

6. The teacher-training work has helped the cause of Bible 
study in the homes of the state,—the homes where above every 
other place religious activity needs fresh stimulus. 

The present need now is for a paid secretary who as an educa- 
tional factor will spend much time in the field, bear the enterprise 
on his mind at all times, and quicken into life and increased activity, 
every dormant, laggard member of this little educational army. 

WALLACE N. STEARNS 





BOSTON : : FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 1 
FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
“Religious Education and the Coming World Order” 
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Handwork in << 
Religious Education 


By ADDIE GRACE WARDLE 


President of the Cincinnati Missionary Training School 


for 





Sunday-School Teachers 

Day-School Teachers Boy-Scout Masters 

Junior Society Leaders Camp-Fire Girls’ Guardians 
Ministers and Parents 


Boy-Scout Leaders 


HIS volume is the first in its field, 

applying scientific study to the prin- 
ciples and methods of handworkin religious 
and moral education. The author con- 
siders the pedagogy of handwork, not only 
for young children, but for growing boys 
and girls as well, even to and through the 
years of adolescence. She presents a pro- 
gressive program of handwork appropriate 
to each stage of religious and moral de- 
velopment. 


175 pp., with 46 illustrations, 12 mo., cloth, $1.00, postage 
extra, weight 1 lb. 
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